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A ROYAL AMOUR. 



CHAPTER I. 

DUCHESS BARBARA MEETS WITH AN ADVENTURE. 

When, early in the day on which occurred 
the events already narrated, Mr. Pepys and 
Mr. Nott were strolling down what was then 
known as " Paul's Walk," they had noticed, 
it will be remembered, in that desecrated 
place, and in the company of Lord Rochester, 
two ladies, closely masked, but who, not- 
withstanding their disguises, they had easily 
recognised to be the Duchess of Cleveland 
and Lady Muskerry. 

It may, perchance, afford surprise that 
persons of such exalted rank should be seen 
walking in what is now specially termed the 
" City," but in those days, when the use of 
carriages was extremely circumscribed, and 
the majority of the streets were so narrow , 
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as to render them impassable for vehicles, 
ladies habitually did their shopping on foot, in 
"Paul's Walk," the "Cheap" and "Royal 
Exchange," which corresponded to our Bond 
Street, Burlington Arcade, and Regent Street, 
and were the fashionable thoroughfares of the 
period. 

The Duchess Barbara, and her friend the 
quondam Sovereign of Sheba, on reaching 
the door of the Cathedral, exchanged saluta- 
tions with Viscount Rochester and his com- 
panions, and, quitting their society, pro- 
ceeded together to the Cheap, where they 
made a number of purchases. Thence they 
went into the Exchange, the arcade of which 
was occupied by small shops and stalls, 
devoted to the sale of lace, needles, pins, 
stationery, books, jewellery, perfumery, and 
what we now call " fancy articles." Here 
the Duchess bought a variety of costly 
trifles, and spent nearly an hour, ordering a 
set of Venetian laces of one Pipo Questa, a 
well-known dealer in this splendid but 
^expensive fabric. 

Whilst her Grace is engaged in choosing 
•her costly " berthas " and " edgings,' 1 let us 
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occupy ourselves by tracing briefly her 
historical career.* 

Barbara Villiers was the daughter of a 
most perfect gentleman, William, Viscount 
Grandison, a heroic soldier, who died, 
desparately wounded, at the siege of Bristol, 
in 1643. At fifteen she lost her reputation 
for virtue, and began it for beauty. 

Few faces have been so often painted as 
hers. You can see her picture, by the finest 
artists of her day, on the walls of half the 
galleries of England, at Hampton Court, at 
Windsor, Hinchingbrook, and Dalkeith Castle. 
Sometimes she is represented as a saint, once 
as Mary Magdalen, once as the Virgin, and 
about a dozen times as Pallas, Diana, and 
Venus, but rarely as herself. She was tall, 



* I am so greatly indebted to the late Mr. Hepworth Dixon's 
fascinating book, " Her Majesty's Tower," for this account of 
Duchess Barbara, that I cannot forbear, in honesty, acknowledging 
the fact. I well remember, some months before he died, reading 
to him several passages in this novel concerning the Duchess, 
and his kindly observing to me, " Well, I am sure I can perfectly 
absolve yon of intentional plagiarism. Yon have arranged my 
text so perfectly to suit your own purpose, that I have literally 
nothing more to do with it. Your Duchess, however, I should 
say, is quite true to history and to nature." I record, all the 
more willingly, this kind act of courtesy from the distinguished 
author, whose loss to letters is ever to be deplored, since I was 
almost a stranger to him, and his graceful condescension was, 
therefore, much enhanced. — R. D. 
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plump, rosy, ripe, and full of flesh, a Rubens- 
belle, with soft, peachy cheeks, round volup- 
tuous eyes, and luscious lips. Venus herself 
could scarcely have been more sensually 
lovely. A sultan would have sold a province 
to possess her ; Charles II. plundered Great 
Britain to place her at the head of his 
seraglio. 

All her worth was in her face and form* 
Beneath that glorious bosom beat a heart as 
foul as that of a harpy. At nineteen she 
took a husband, as a cloak to conceal her 
shame, and a purse to pay her expenses* 
This victim was a little, ugly brute, named 
Roger Palmer, a wealthy man of family, 
with crooked legs, and a skin as dark as a 
mulatto's. He stood 4ft. lin. in his stock- 
ings. He was a Catholic, who ought to have 
been a Spanish Inquisitor. He hated every- 
body who was not of the Mother Church, and 
was at the head or tail of all the plots and 
schemes for the restoration of the old 
religion. He adored his Barbara, who 
treated him like a dog. When they had 
been a year married, he took her over to 
Holland to see the royal family, then in exile 
and great need of money. Roger was rich, 
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and Barbara was fair. Charles welcomed 
both with heartiness. He was even con- 
descending enough to accept Roger's money 
and his wife. Roger was agreeable, and 
when the Restoration occurred, and the 
" Merrie Monarch " returned to England in 
triumph, Mr. Palmer and his wife came with 
him to share in his good fortunes, and receive 
a coronet in return for their shame. Roger 
was gazetted Earl of Castlemain. 

In course of time Countess Barbara got 
tired of the little dusky dwarf and fled from 
his house with his plate, furniture, hangings, 
grooms, horses, and coaches, and sought 
refuge with the King. Abandoned by his 
wife, Roger started for France, and soon it 
was the talk amongst the idlers on the Mall 
and in the Park that my Lord Castlemain 
had turned monk. He tried monastic life for 
two or three years, but one day, when he 
was least expected, returned home. He was 
a true mart sage. Like Menelaus, in the 
opera bouffe, he knocked at the door when he 
came back from his voyage, and expressed no 
surprise on finding a fine boy, just six 
months old, in a cradle by his hearth. He 
was good-natured enough to stand godfather 
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to the baby, who later on became Duke of 
Grafton. But how the town laughed at 
Koger ! They laughed him out of England, 
and he went abroad again, to plot and scheme 
for the conversion of his native land to Kome. 
In a year or so he returned again. This 
time they popped him into the Tower. 
Then out came lampoons by the score about 
the man who was in prison and his wife at 
Court. The rest of Eoger's life was spent 
between the Tower and the other side of 
the Channel. When he was not in prison 
he was in France. This uncouth little dog 
died many years after Charles II. was 
gathered to his forefathers. 

Meanwhile Barbara's fortunes rose high. 
Never did woman exercise such an influence 
over king as did this creature over the facile 
mind of Charles. Her power was absolute. 
He was her slave, and she treated him worse 
even than she did her husband. She called 
him to his face " Charley III.," because she 
had two other lovers named Charles — Charles, 
Lord Sackville, and Charles Hart, the actor. 

When His Majesty did not behave as she 
wished, she boxed his ears, and made him 
kneel down, and beg pardon, and promise, 
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like a whipped school boy, " never to do so 
any more." 

Whatever she wanted, she got. She was 
in need of money, he gave her thirty thousand 
pounds at a lump. She grew weary of being 
•called My Lady the Countess, he set the 
strawberry leaves on her radiant brow, and 
♦created her Duchess of Cleveland. At a 
time when his own household was in want of 
the necessaries of life, and his people cursing 
because they had not bread enough to eat, 
this enormously ravenous animal obtained a 
grant of £5,322 a-year out of the Post 
Office, and £20,000 more out of the Customs. 
Heaven only knows what she stole from 
Ireland, but Andrew Marvel hints that they 
did not dare allow the people to know the 
amount, it was so scandalously immense. 
Her plate and jewels were prodigious in 
quantity and richness. She had more diamonds 
than the Queen and Duchess of York together, 
and actually got hold of the finest of those 
belonging to Her Majesty. Amongst her 
vices was gambling, and she lost one night 
at basset £25,000, and never staked less 
than £1,000 or £1,500 at a cast. 

Her temper was something awful. She 
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was a terror to the whole Court. Her bursts 
of rage and fury threw the entire palace into 
confusion, and frightened the King himself, 
for peace' sake, into granting anything she 
wanted. She never attempted to carry a 
point by cajolery, or by ordinary feminine 
arts, but by either absenting herself from 
Court altogether in a sulk, or by direct 
violence. She hectored His Majesty out of 
his wits. Charles, wearied of her vitupera- 
tion, and disgusted at the sight of a face 
so beautiful distorted by devilish passions, 
usually yielded to her demands, however 
exorbitant they might be. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he allowed her to take herself off, but 
as he could not endure her absence for long,, 
he usually sent for her back at the end of a. 
week or so, and she was, generally, only too- 
glad to return to her throne. 

Amongst her peculiarities was one, which, 
amounted almost to a monomania. It was a 
habit of listening to the gossip of inferiors 
and servants, and allowing herself to be more 
easily swayed by their idle tales and hints 
than by the serious acts against her, which 
she saw take place under her personal 
observation. Being as extravagant as she- 
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was rapacious, she would permit herself 
to be pillaged in a wholesale manner, 
and have her confidence outraged, without 
apparently perceiving the iniquity, but if 
one of her maids told her that my Lord This, 
or my Lady That had laughed at her head- 
gear, or her fan, instantly she became that 
luckless individual's bitterest enemy. 

She it was who introduced Lady Stewart 
to the King's notice, and actually at one 
time hinted at the possibility of His Majesty 
obtaining a divorce from Catherine of 
Braganza and marrying her fair rival. She 
was now that young woman's bitterest foe, 
for a servant had reported a trivial observa- 
tion Lady Stewart had made concerning the 
clumsy cut of one of her gowns. She 
detested Nell Gwynne, but had good cause 
for so doing, for Nelly never missed an 
opportunity to insult her, even in public. 
She had suddenly conceived a terror of poor 
Mabel Nott, as she feared that since she waa 
connected with the stage, she might one day 
become a second Nell, or Moll Davis, and to 
use her own expression, " two beasts of that 
species should not graze in her pastures, if 
she could help it." She had quite forgotten 
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who Mabel was before her marriage, and now 
only knew her as the wife of Walter Nott, the 
actor. 

Some years previously, Duchess Barbara 
had coveted a peculiar and very beautiful 
cameo, with a head of Venus upon it, which be- 
longed to the Queen. She was told the face 
resembled her own, and was determined to 
have it. She actually attempted to steal it, 
but this scheme failing, she one day boldly 
asked the King to give it her, which he was 
base enough to do, notwithstanding his wife's 
protestations. The jewel had belonged to 
her mother. The matter made a great stir 
at the time, and was commented on in the 
papers and lampoons. This cameo was the 
identical one His Majesty, finding on her 
table, had sent, without her leave, to Mabel. 
A violent scene ensued on the discovery of 
its absence, in which the Duchess raved, and 
the King refused to send for the jewel back, 
declaring that cc Mrs. Nott was just as good 
as she was, and twice as fair." Naturally 
this incident did not soften her feelings, and 
was an additional cause for her delight when 
she discovered that young lady leaving the 
Xing' s Cabinet, especially so after the inci* 
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dents we are going to relate, and a con- 
versation she had with the enchanter Nereus, 
respecting Mrs. Nott. 

Barbara was now greatly preoccupied, so 
much so that Lady Muskerry noticed it, and 
managed to obtain several pieces of lace 
privately, which her abstracted friend, un- 
knowingly, paid for. The fact was, the 
woman was in mortal fear of losing her 
hold on the King. She dreaded Nell 
Gwynne, but was clever enough to know 
that she could not prevent her retaining her 
immense influence, but she was determined 
no other actress should ever share her empire. 
She, therefore, resolved to go at once to 
Kerens and consult with him concerning her 
new rival, for she had conceived a great regard 
for this magician, believing implicitly in his 
word. Nereus, on his part, played his cards 
admirably. He knew Barbara to be as rich 
as she was credulous, and as he greatly 
needed money to carry on his expensive 
experiments, he flattered her vanity, and 
easily won her confidence. 

" And now good friend," said she, as she 
adjusted her mask, and prepared to leave 
Signor Questa's shop, whilst he rolled up a 
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great quantity of glorious old lace, which sho 
had bought, to send home to her apartment 
in Whitehall Palace, " we must part, for I 
must go alone to see Nereus, and speak 
with him about that woman, Nott. But 
first, come over the way to Garufalo's and 
partake of refreshments with me, you must 
be tired." 

Although protesting that she was never 
tired in such excellent company as that of the 
Duchess, Lady Muskerry was, nevertheless, 
delighted to accept the invitation, and accord- 
ingly both ladies crossed the street to a 
shop, which in some respects resembled a 
modern pastrycook's, and which was a very 
fashionable resort in those days, kept by a 
famous Italian cook, named Garufalo, a 
Neapolitan, who, with the assistance of Lord 
Rochester, had fitted the place up with con- 
siderable taste and magnificence, after the 
fashion of similar establishments then, as 
now, very common in all the great cities of 
Italy. 

As the Duchess and her friend were 
masked, nobody recognised them when they 
entered, although the place was well filled 
with company, eating, drinking, and gossip. 
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ing. Seating themselves at a little table, 
after giving their orders, which were promptly 
obeyed, they were soon engaged in discussing 
their cake and wine. 

Presently however, Barbara's quick ears 
overheard a voice, quite close to her, with 
which she was but too familiar. It belonged 
to Mrs. Moll Davis, the actress and quondam 
chere amie of His Majesty. 

Her Grace of Cleveland listened, for she 
thought she recognised her name as being 
mentioned in terms not altogether flattering. 
She was right, for soon Mrs. Davis, who was 
a pretty little plump woman, bearing a certain 
facial resemblance to Nell Gwynne, which 
was sufficiently striking to be frequently 
remarked upon, was heard to say — 

" Well, well, I never ! I suppose Mrs. 
Palmer is half out of her mind with rage. Td 
like you to see her in one of her tantrums — 
a wild bull's mild compared to her. Her 
eyes turn green, and she foams at the mouth, 
and tears about, till I declare to goodness 
gracious she's fit to frighten old Nick himself ; 
and so, you tell me, my dear Lord, the 
King has given Mrs. Nott Duchess Bab's 
cameo P The one she makes such a business 
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over. I am glad of it. I'd give my eyes to 
see Mrs. Barbara * lodging on the cold 
ground/ and turned out of Whitehall neck 
and crop." 

Mrs. Davis had good reason to hate 
Barbara, for it was principally owing to that 
estimable personage's manoeuvres that she 
had lost her position. There had been a 
time when Mrs. Molly was the fashion. 
Nobody could dance a jig better ; and her 
favourite song — still a popular one — was the 
delight of the " gods " at the Duke's house. 
She sang very well — her contemporaries 
said with " a pretty knowing manner" — which 
pleased the people mightily — 

My lodging, it is in the oold ground, 

And very hard is my fare ; 
Bat that which troubles me most is 

The nnkindness of my dear. 
Yet, still, I ory, O turn love, 

And I pry thee, love turn to me, 
For thou art the man that I long for, 

And, alaok, what remedy ? 

And the song obtained her lodgings under 
the roof of majesty itself. She did not enjoy 
her exalted shame very long, for Barbara, 
who took a great dislike to her from the 
first, moved heaven and earth to injure her, 
preferring even the obnoxious Mrs. Gwynne. 
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Her disgrace was brought about thus. Mrs. 
Davis had got herself " commanded " to 
Whitehall to sing her " lodging song," and 
dance a jig before the assembled royalties, 
including, by the way, the Queen Dowager 
Henrietta Maria. Whether there is any 
truth in the report circulated at the time, 
that Barbara drugged her wine, it is im- 
possible, at this date, to asoertain ; but it is 
certain that the wretched little Davis com- 
pletely lost her head, and danced such a wild 
and indecorous measure that the scandalised 
-- queens rose and left the apartment in great 
anger, followed by their ladies. Her Grace 
of Cleveland also took upon herself to 
declare her precious sense of modesty gravely 
outraged, and sailed out of the hall in a fit 
of well-acted virtuous indignation. We 
are informed that she subsequently made " a 
grand scene " with the King about the matter, 
expressing herself as offended beyond all 
hope of pardon. Indeed, she was so gravely 
vexed that so chaste a person as herseli 
should have been exposed to witness so out- 
rageous an exhibition, that the next day she 
drove all over London with' handsome 
Charley Hart, the actor, by her side, and 

VOL. II. o 
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actually dined with him, en tete-a-tete, at his 
own house, much to "Charley IIL's" ex- 
asperation* 

Poor Davis never got over the blow. She 
reigned but a short time after this esclandre, 
and then sank very willingly into the arms 
of a very fat old peer ; and Mrs* Nelly, 
" Madam Helen," as they called her on the 
play bills,, sang in "All Mistaken," to the 
infinite relish of the pit and gallery — not to 
mention the boxes — 

My lodging is on the cold ground, 

And wonderful hard is my fate; 
But that which tronbles me most is 

The fatness of my mate. 
Yet, Btill, I cry, Oh ! melt love, 

And, prythee, now melt apace, 
For thon art the man I should long for, 

If 'twere not for thy grease. 

It was in the company of " her fat mate " 
that Mrs. Davis was now enjoying a gossip 
and a marchpane. Barbara, therefore, soon 
had the pleasure of hearing his lordship 
observe — 

"I tell you, Molly, Mrs- Nott 'ull have 
Mrs. Palmer's place soon and Nelly's too, i£ 
she plays her cards well. When the King 
gets a notion into his head, there's no saying 
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what he'll not do to gratify it. Mind my: 
words." 

"My dear lord," answered Mrs. Davis, 
warmly, " I don't care if he gets a crocodile 
out of the Nile next, if it 'ud only swallow up 
that good-for-nothing Palmer. I warrant 
the poor beast would soon die of indigestion 
if it did. For my part, I can't comprehend it 
— how she could ever strike his fancy is 
beyond me." 

" She is a mighty handsome woman, surely 
you can't deny that,"said his Lordship* 

" Handsome fiddlestick's end ! She hand- 
some ! A great big lumbering carthorse. 
Why, Td sooner have that toothless old ostrieh 
Muskerry, if I were His Majesty, trotting 
round me than Bab Palmer any day. Please 
you pass me the marchpanes ! Lud ! how 
Garufalo do cook things, fit for the gods, as 
they say, in the play." 

" Ay ! he is a mighty cunning cook," his 
Lordship answered as he munched one of 
those delicious Italian almond-flavoured cakes 
our ancestors loved so dearly, and which are 
still made to such perfection in " La Superba 
Genora." ""Well, anyway Davis, what 
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kind of woman is this Mrs. Nott ? " lie in- 
quired presently. " Do you know her ? " 

"Not personally," Mrs. Davis replied. 
" I don't know her from Eve ; but I do hear 
a deal of good of her, and I've seen her often 
enough in the street, and at the play ! " 

<f Is she pretty ? " asked the fat peer. 

" Pretty is no word for it. Don't talk to 
me of your Barbaras and Nellies after Mrs. 
Nott. They ain't fit to hold a candle to her. 
She is like a picture. 0, Lud ! I've got that 
marchpane stuff into my tooth, and it'll set 
it off aching as sure as I'm born. Give me 
water quick." 

His Lordship turned round to reach a jug 
which stood on the table at which Barbara 
and her friend were seated. As he did so he 
recognised the Duchess by her voice, and ac- 
cordingly at once pressed Molly's foot with 
his own, so as to silence her. 

" What are you jamming on my toes for ? " 
cried she snappishly. 

" Hold your tongue do," retorted his Lord- 
ship in a low tone. " Yon is Lady Muskerry 
and the Duchess herself." 

" Oh ! it is, is it ? " replied Mrs. Davis 
eagerly. w Oh ! it is, is it ? I'll make her 
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leave her place pretty soon, see if I don't." 
And raising her voice, she called to her 
Joe Saunders, the favourite waiter, who 
forthwith skipped towards her with great 
-alacrity, for Mrs. Davis was a good patroness, 
and he was eager to oblige her. " Say, 
Saunders, have ye got to-day's c Man in the 
Moon ? ' " (this was a scurrilous little paper 
which lampooned all the great folks under 
pseudonyms). 

" No, madam, it won't be published until 
.to-morrow." 

" 'Tis a great pity," Molly observed very 
loudly. " I'm very anxious to hear all about 
the Cameo, and the Palmer, and the Nott 
that is to be tied in consequence. 'Tis the 
tale of the hour. Since you fellows like 
gossip, and put money in your pockets by it, 
I'll tell it you so you can repeat it." And 
she forthwith began to narrate, in an under- 
tone indeed, but quite loud enough for 
Barbara to hear her, the gossip of the day, 
and how all hoped it would lead to the down- 
fall of Mrs. Palmer. " For sure," she added, 
*' the King could not resist the charms of 
♦three ladies o' the stage at once." Mrs. 
Davis, in common with many other fallen 
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personages, including ex-prime ministers, 
never for a moment permitted herself to 
think even that her own reign at court was- 
entirely ended. She was moreover amiable 
enough to season her story with several very 
.piquant anecdotes and remarks not wholly to 
Barbara's credit, and this, notwithstanding^ 
the manifest terror of her stout friend, who* 
"perceived the Duchess's eyes glaring like fiery 
coals at the actress through the apertures of 
her mask. 

Her Grace could stand it no longer, and 
losing all patience rose, and advancing like 
an enraged pythoness, whispered to Molly in 
a 'thick trembling voice that " she had best 
liold her tongue or she'd make her." 

"Hold my tongue!" retorted Molly. 
cc And what am I to hold my tongue for ? 
Who may you be when you are at home ? " 

" I am who I am, at home or abroad, and 
I warn you to get out of this place as fast 
as your legs and yon old beer barrel " — here 
Barbara pointed to the corpulent lord — " can 
get you/' 

" Oh ! you do, do you ? You warn me, 
do you P Lud ! my Lord, I think this must 
be the wiee Dwarf Palmer's worst )half." 
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" Peace, woman I " cried the fat gentleman, 
who, turning in great alarm to the Duchess, 
said, in an imploring tone, " I beseech your 
Grace not to mind her." 

"No, do not,'' eagerly joined in the 
terrified Lady Muskerry. " Do not mind 
her, madam ; but pray you come away. 
See ! the folks are rising.'' So indeed they 
were, for it was evident, from the excited 
tone of the two women, that what we should 
call a "row" was on hand. But no 
entreaties availed. Burnet has said that 
" Barbara, in a rage, resembled less Medea 
than her dragonB," and now she had worked 
herself up to a perfect hurricane of passion. 
It would be impossible to repeat the awful 
language she used, or indeed, for the matter 
of that, the equally abominable epithets 
hurled at her in exchange by the exasperated 
Davis. A crowd had by this assembled 
round them. Garufalo himself in dire con- 
sternation, was vainly endeavouring, in broken 
English, to persuade them to desist cc for the 
credit of his house." But both women 
seemed to have lost all sense of decorum. 
Suddenly little Davis flew up at her tower- 
ing adversary and tore her mask off. 
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" Look at her," cried she to the people, 
"there's the old she-dragon of Rorne-^- 
there's the scarlet woman of Babylon, That 
is Cleveland who pillages the people, that's 
the Romish theif who robs the poor." 

The Duchess, deprived of her mask, saw 
her danger. She was recognised, and looking 
round quickly, perceived that there was not 
a single friendly face near her. The better 
sort of company had withdrawn, and she 
was surrounded by " roughs " from the 
street. 

" Down with her," echoed the mob, " down 
with her. She's the Papish — down with 
her." 

Barbara was a powerful woman, and in 
a certain coarse sense a brave one too. Her 
danger was imminent, for the lower classes 
abhorred her. Moll Davis on the other 
hand was popular, since, like Nell Gwynne, 
she was charitably inclined, often ex- 
travagantly so, especially with other people's 
money. At last the Duchess seized her cloak 
and threw it .over her head so as to hide as 
much as possible, her features. Then, with 
a strong arm, she dealt a blow at the fat old 
peer, who was clinging to her, and knocked 
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him flat on his back. With the other arm 
«he next freed herself of Lady Muskerry, 
and forcing a passage with astonishing 
rapidity got out of the shop into the street, 
followed however by fat little Molly, who, 
-crimson with fury, had scarce enough breath 
left in her to continue screaming out her 
offensive taunts. Once in the street, however, 
the scared Duchess set off running as fast as 
she could, the people in hot pursuit, and, we 
3/re told, not a few stones were thrown; 
but fortunately none hit her however. 
Presently she managed, by rushing down a 
narrow alley, to evade her tormentors. Like 
a frightened hare she fled up one crooked 
street and down another, and was soon be- 
yond the reach of the crowd, for this part of 
London was, in those days, a perfect labyrinth 
of passages and courts. At last she perceived 
an old clothing shop open and darted into 
it. Luckily she had her purse with her, and 
was able to purchase an ancient silk skirt 
&nd a faded shawl, and a mask or vizor to 
replace her splendid but draggled and 
torn costume. Thus disguised she felt sure 
even Moll Davis would not recognise her. 
After resting a little, she proceeded leisurely 
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enough towards London Bridge, on which 
dwelt the necromancer Nereus; whom she- 
was determined to see after returning home. 

In the meanwhile old Lady Muskerry 
hastened back to Whitehall as quickly as 
possible, and ordered Bibiani, the confidential 
Italian servant and secretary to Her Grace, 
to go out in quest of news concerning what 
befell his mistress, and she likewise com- 
manded that the coach should be got ready 
and driven to the foot of London Bridge,, 
there to meet her when found by Bibiani. 

Moll Davis and her " fet mate," as soon 
as peace was restored, left Garufalo's by the^ 
backway so as to escape the popular ovation 
which awaited them. On reflection Mrs. 
Davis came to the speedy conclusion that she 
had not acted wisely, and therefore announced 
her intention of immediately placing some 
few hundred mileB between herself and 
Barbara. In point of fact she started for ' 
Edinburgh that very day, in company with 
her stout friend, and remained there over a 
year out of danger, until the storm blew over* 



CHAPTER IL 



THE BED FEATHEB. 



Old London Bridge was not only a bridge 
but a street. Its narrow limits contained a 
place of religious worship, a resort of traders, 
and a show station for the heads of traitors. 
Probably, as early as the days of the C®sars 
there was a bridge here across the Thames. 
The Saxons had one over it in 994, but the 
great London Bridge, so famous in history, 
was built by a good priest of St. Mary Cole- 
ehurch in 1176. This bridge was frequently 
destroyed and rebuilt, but always on the 
same plan. In 1824 the present structure 
was erected, and every trace of the old one, 
to the grief of antiquarians, and the joy of 
merchants, was finally removed. 

In Charles IL's time it was still covered 
with houses, having a regular street running 
between them, such as we see to this day on th& 
Ponte Vecchio at Florence. Here and there 
an opening permitted a view of the river. 
The street was dark and dangerous; the 
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houses overhung the road in a terrific manner, 
bo that it was twilight here even at noon. 
As these ancient buildings were built of 
wood they shook at every strong wind, and 
it was a wonder to the rest of London that 
they were inhabited. But peopled they were, 
and densely too, by small tradesfolk, jewel- 
lers, booksellers, pin and needle makers, and 
also by several noted conjurers, magicians, 
and fortune tellers. 

Over the seventh and eighth arches, on the 
north side of the drawbridge, stood a wooden 
pile, four stories high, with cupolas and 
turrets at each corner. It was full of Tudor 
windows, and had a covered way beneath it. 
It was called Nonsuch House, and was 
brought over from Holland in Elizabeth's 
reign, and erected with wooden pegs instead 
of nails. It had carved galleries outside the 
long line of its transom casements, and the 
panels between them were richly painted and 
gilt. At one time it had been one of the 
sights and the wonders of London, but, in 
1664, it was already much dilapidated, and 
rapidly falling to ruin. Very few persons 
lived in it, as it was deemed unsafe. Near it 
was a remarkable Gothic house, in which 
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Hans Holbein had his studio in Henry VIH/a 
reign. Above a fine old arch, beneath 
which passed the street, was a curious 
sign, a black shield covered with Arabic 
letters in scarlet and gold. Across it ran a 
silver band, on which appeared the name 
Nereus. 

In all ages there has existed an intense 
curiosity to correspond with those super- 
natural beings who our apprehensions teach us 
may exist, but whose attributes our fancy has 
invented. 

Although even the most credulous confess 
that it is not with the common of mortals 
spirits condescend to communicate, they yet 
believe that there may be certain persons pri- 
vileged to- hold intercourse with them. Hence 
the influence exercised in every time and 
country by hardy impostors, cataleptics, men 
of science, who have permitted their fancy to 
raise their discoveries into astounding theories 
concerning the destiny of the soul, who 
yesterday went by the names of witches, 
astrologers, magicians, and necromancers, 
and to-day are called mediums. 

At no period in the history of superstition 
did so many of these creatures flourish, or 
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win such respect and renown as in England 
and France during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Daniel De Foe, the immortal author o£ 
"Robinson Crusoe," tells us that before the 
great plague of 1665, London was literally 
ct infested with soothsayers, astrologers* 
quack doctors, and the like cattle,' * some 
few of whom however, at any rate, were 
respectable by reason of their learning, 
" The town," says he, " swarmed with a 
wicked generation of pretenders to magic 
and to the black art/' It was, in fact, a 
very superstitous age. The Reformation, the 
revival of ancient literature, the discovery of 
the printer s art, and the agitated political 
condition of Europe, naturally unsettled 
minds. Old beliefs were passing away, and 
there was a general revolution of ideas. 
Men began to question faith. The Bible 
itself was attacked. Powerful writers 
openly professed infidelity. People were 
now either fanatics or scoffers. On the 
one side was Puritanism, on the other 
licentiousness — hypocrisy and bare-faced 
iniquity. Then, as now, there were plenty 
of good and sensible people, but they kept 
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in the background. The noisy Puritana 
and the brawling Cavaliers were to the front. 
Both these extremes were equals in supersti- 
tion. The Dissenters, the people's party, 
believed in witches and quack doctors. The 
Cavaliers, the aristocracy's, in necromancers 
and astrologers. 

There was in existence a statute against 
witchcraft, and it was often rigorously applied 
against a set of inoffensive, half-witted old 
women, such as Mother Joan, Mother 
Samuel, and Mother Dickenson. They were 
ignorant and silly, lived in hovels, and sold 
charms. The lower orders held them in 
devout horror. They could kill a horse by 
winking at it. They favoured black cats, and 
were reputed to ride upon broomsticks. 
Sometimes a silly child would be frightened 
by one of them, and, running home, tell how 
old Mother This or That had made faces at 
it. Forthwith the mob assembled and pro- 
ceeded to " hunt the witch." They tied her 
by her thumbs and toes in a bunch, and then 
threw her into a pond. If she sank she was 
no witch but was drowned 9II the same ; if 
she floated, she was a witch, and they pelted 
her to death with stones. In 1645 there waa 
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a Commission appointed in the Parliament of 
Great Britain, comprehending two clergymen 
of note — one was Mr. Fairclough — to investi- 
gate and inquire into the state of witchcraft* 
The consequence was, some fifty old men and 
women, as innocent probably of evil as 
babes, were hanged. 

The necromancers and astrologers were 
better off. They were under " distinguished 
patronage," and held much the same position 
as do our mediums. Some were men of 
science, who made themselves impostors in 
order to purchase books and instruments- 
Others were cataleptics, and self-deluded j 
others were only base swindlers. They went 
abroad in curious garments, covered with 
cabalistic figures, and environed themselves 
with theatrical mystery and much mise-en- 
scene, according to their means. They pre- 
tended to raise the dead, to communicate 
with the spirits, to tell fortunes, read in 
magic mirrors, cure diseases, to possess 
second sight, and to cast horoscopes. They 
advertised on the signs above their doors th& 
nature of their calling. 

The magician Nereus was at this time 
about the most famous of the tribe. He had 
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only been in London two years, but brought 
with him from a distinguished man of Venice 
a letter of recommendation to the Duchess of 
Newcastle, one of the most learned women of 
her age, a profound believer in magic, and 
the first woman ever admitted to the Royal 
Society. Her Grace's patronage aggrandized 
Nereus at ouce. He became the fashion. 

He was unquestionably a man of more 
than ordinary ability. Having travelled 
much in foreign parts, he spoke the lan- 
guages so well that it was difficult to know 
to what country he belonged. He never 
alluded to his past life, but only gave out 
that he had journeyed to the easternmost 
East and to the most western West. He had 
studied much, and observed more. 

He was deeply versed in astronomy, at 
that time so much interwoven with astrology 
that the two sciences were twin. In Italy he 
had met Gralileo, and received instructions 
from that prince of learning. He was in 
England very intimate with the great Mr. 
Boyle, who believed him to be a man of 
strange powers and acquirements. 

The fact was, Nereus was a self-taught 
scientist, a man of vast imagination and 

vol. ir. D 
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vanity. He had evidently in early life met 
with some awful misfortune, which had 
embittered his mind. He was taciturn, cold, 
and haughty. It was only at times that the 
austere immobility of his features relaxed, 
and then only for a moment or so. Some- 
times, indeed, he appeared so weary and 
fatigued that he looked like a player tired 
of acting a part. He was acquainted with 
Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, French, and German, and even stated 
that he knew the languages of Bohemia and 
Poland. He was so good a judge of artistic 
matters that the nobility paid liberally for 
his opinion on the genuineness of works of 
art — from a picture to a china teacup. 
Then, as now, there existed a mania for 
collecting bric-a-brac ; and forgeries of paint- 
ings and antiquities were frequent. The 
chief object, however, of Nereus' pride was 
an invention, as yet unperfected, by means 
of which he pretended he would be able to 
make lightning convey messages, in the 
twinkling of an eye, round the world. It 
was to carry out the expenses attendant on 
this discovery that he publicly professed to 
cast horoscopes and tell the future. 
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He never went out of his house. No one 
had ever seen him in the streets. Those 
who had visited his studio, which was the 
same chamber Holbein had inhabited, de- 
scribed it as plainly furnished, and only 
ornamented with the usual accessories of 
such places, such as globes, tablets, old 
books, a few works of art, pictures, and 
statues, a dried crocodile suspended from the 
ceiling, a skeleton, and a mummy. 

His tall frame was bent, either with age 
or infirmity. His features were irregular and 
much emaciated. He wore his coal-black 
hair in long ringlets, which, being gathered 
over his ears, hung down his back. His 
beard was of prodigious length, curled in 
locks and netted together with threads as 
were those of the ancient Assyrians. He 
wore a tall Chaldean cap upon his head, 
large Eastern earrings, and a garment of 
faded velvet most elaborately embroidered 
with cabalistic figures. From his shoulders 
fell in thick folds a cloak of black velvet, 
lined with sable, the wide sleeves of which 
completely concealed his hands, which he 
rarely if ever exposed. 

A gigantic negro opened the door of 
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Nereus' house to the Duchess of Cleveland „ 
Notwithstanding her disguise, this man, who 
was deaf and dumb, recognised her, and bow* 
ing profoundly, admitted her at once inta 
the presence of his master. 

Nereus rose to receive her with an expression 
of astonishment, for it was not until she 
spoke that he knew her, and even then he 
could not imagine why she should visit him 
at that hour and thus shabbily dressed. 

" Oh, Nereus," cried the unfortunate 
Barbara, throwing herself wearily into a 
chair, for now that her excitement was sub- 
dued she felt the reaction and fatigue all the 
more severelv. " Oh ! Nereus, never since 
Heaven made woman, was woman more ill- 
treated than am I." 

" In what manner, good madam ? Let me 
beseech your Grace to explain yourself. Who 
dares ill-treat you ? " 

" Lend me your ears. Nay, I pray you, 
stand not on ceremony ; but, worthy and 
learned friend, be seated. I have much to 
tell you." 

The magician obeyed, and drew his seat 
close to that of the Duchess. 

" I am the most grossly injured of ladies," 
continued she, restraining with difficulty her 
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tears, of which she had a plentiful stock 
always on command. " Pray you, dear sir, 
pity me." 

" Wherefore, good madam ? — wherefore 
should I pity you ? " 

" Wherefore I Am I not betrayed ? " 
Barbara broke out. " Ay, the most ignoble 
of wretches I Oh ! the wickedness of this 
town, Nereus, is beyond the endurance of 
flesh and blood ! Here am I, a most kind and 
well-bred gentlewoman, a duchess too, the 
victim of the lowest schemers that ever had 
breath infused into their vile bodies." 

" But those who persecute your Grace, 
who are they ? Name them, and if I can be 
of service in defeating their designs, believe 
me, I am your willing servant ever." 

" If, my learned friend, you could invent 
a machine to strike off this earth the vilest 
reptiles that crawl upon it then would I 
enrich you with all the gold I have." 

" And the reptiles are ? " 

" Actresses ! to be sure — actresses. Oh ! 
for a thunder bolt to strike 'em all dead. 'Tis 
wondrous to me that longsuffering Heaven 
can endure them. Be sure we shall be 
punished for encouraging so much iniquity." 

" Is it Mistress Gwynne who thus vexes 
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your Grace ? " asked Nereus, hoping that a 
direct question might, perhaps, produce a 
direct answer. 

" She vexes me, true ; but it is not her, 
Nereus. Know you anything about an actor 
named Nott ? " 

" Yes, your Grace. He comes here often. 
He is my pupil," Nereus answered with a 
tone of interest he had not hitherto displayed, 
for he felt at heart no sympathy whatever 
with Barbara and her grievances, of which 
he had plenty of specimens within the past 
few months. " I know Nott well. I knew 
all about him from his birth until now." 

" His wife, do you ever see her ?" 

"No. What of her?" 

" She, sir, now stands between me and the 
King. She is the torment of my life." 

" Does her husband know this ? " 

" I know not. Is he a jealous man ? " 

" Very ; but tell me all you know concern- 
ing this woman," Nereus asked with the 
strangest intonation of excited eagerness. 

The Duchess then gave her version of Mrs. 
Nott's career, which was, it is needless to 
say, a totally false one. She described her 
as of the lowest origin and foulest manner of 
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life, as one who had no sense of virtue but 
who was the greatest of hypocrites. She 
had seduced the King by every possible art 
known to the worst of her sex, and was fast 
endeavouring to supplant both Nell Gwynne 
and herself in the estimation of his Majesty. 
She dwelt particularly upon the incident of 
the cameo, and wound up by declaring it to 
be her opinion that there was nothing so 
wicked on this earth as actresses, or, for the 
matter of that, morally speaking so 
dangerous to the peace of persons of re- 
spectability. "One actress, sir," she was 
pleased to remark, "is equal to a whole 
harem full of women belonging to the grand 
Turk, as to-day she can be one thing, and 
to-night another. She acts fifty characters, 
and wears a hundred costumes. Therefore 
she has such infinite variety that it is no 
wonder if a man, once in her clutches, can 
never break loose again." 

" His Majesty/' Nereus said, " broke pretty 
soon from Mrs. Davis." 

The name of Mrs. Davis acted upon 
Barbara like the red rag on the bull in a 
Spanish arena. 

" There's a beast," cried she furiously. 
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"As I am a living woman, if I had the 
chance I'd strangle her with my own hands." 
Then she narrated, with kindling eyes and 
burning cheeks, the scene of the morning. 
<c It is," she added, u to prevent a second 
edition of this kind of entertainment, that I 
am determined to put a speedy end to Mistress 
Nott's progress. But how am I to do it ? 
That is the question. This much I swear : 
no actresses shall trollop round court save 
Madam Helen, and if I can get rid of her 
I'd do it, even at the cost of my fortune." 

Nereus was silent for a few moments. He 
appeared agitated by conflicting thoughts, 
but at last he said, gravely — 

" Obey me, madam. I also desire that 
this Mrs. Nott's career should not progress." 

" You know her then ? By your looks I 
see you too, hate her ! " 

" I do not know her, and I hate her not ; 
but never mind," replied Nereus. "I promise 
you that, if your Grace does but that which 
I bid you do, this woman shall not disturb 
your rest for long." 

" S-ir, I swear to you I'll give you all my 
jewels, my plate, nay, half my money if you 
will but help me to remove her." 
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" I need neither your gold nor your gems. 
I only seek your obedience." 

" Most willingly will I obey. But what 
am I to do ? " 

" Watch her every action and report all 
she does to me. I'll make her husband a 
jealous man, so mad against her that he'll 
not let her out of his sight." 

" I see, I understand. My people shall 
play the spy upon her, Bibiani, Muskerry. I 
myself shall watch her, and — 

" And report to me." 

" Most assuredly," Barbara said. " Every 
word we overhear." 

" Then, madam, on my honour I tell you 
she shall not trouble you long. But now I 
must beg you to leave me. Her husband will 
be here anon, and must not suspect even that 
jou come here." 

The well-satisfied Duchess rose, and ac- 
companied by the necromancer to his door, 
bade him a most friendly farewell. In the 
street she found Bibiani awaiting to escort 
her to her coach, which stood by St. Magnus* 
Church. 

It chanced that towards sunset Walter 
Nott went to visit Nereus, for he had not 
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seen him for some days, and on this special 
night had no theatrical engagement, as 
Betterton was to play " Hamlet." 

His mind was still agitated by those vague- 
feelings of distrust and jealousy which his 
interview in the morning with Nell Gwynne 
and her mother had awakened. The bridge, 
as it was late in the afternoon, was nearly 
deserted, and most of the shops were already 
closed. A group of children in front of 
Nonsuch House were dancing hand in hand ' 
in a circle with one urchin left out, who oc- 
casionally endeavoured to get inside the ring 
according to the rules of the game — one which 
our little folks still play and call, " round and 
round the mulberry bush." The children* 
sang — 

London Bridge is broken down, 

Danoe over my Lady Lee ; 
London Bridge is broken down 

With a gay ladie. 
How shall we bnild it np again P 

Danoe over my Lady Lee. 
Silver and gold 'oil be stolen away, 
How shall we bnild it np again ? 
Bnild it np with iron and steel, 

Dance over my Lady Lee ; 
Bnild it np with wood and clay, 

Dance over my Lady Lee. 
Bnild it np with stone so strong, 
Hnrrah ! 'twill last for ages long, 

Dance over my Lady Lee. 

Little did Walter or the children think 
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how the words of their silly ballad would one 
day be fulfilled, and the bridge rebuilt of 
"iron and steel," and "wood and clay," 
strong enough to last for " ages long." 

Nereus, as Walter entered his presence, 
was busy reading a paper which he held in 
his hand. 

" Good-evening, Master Nott," said he, 
" this is a curious invitation I am reading. It 
is to the Royal Society, to meet there my 
Lady Duchess of Newcastle, who is to be 
presently elected a member." 

" Do you intend to go ? " Nott asked. 

"Well, I scarcely know, for I have not 
been outside my house for close on eighteen 
months. I care little to go abroad. But, 
still, perchance I may go. How did c Othello r 
please the people last night ?" 

"Thanks, honoured master, to your in- 
structions, more greatly than I had any right 
to expect." 

" We must rehearse the part again. You 
seem to me scarcely yet to quite under- 
stand the full meaning of the passion of 
jealousy. 'Tis, believe me, based upon the 
highest sense of honour. If a wife fails in 
her duty towards her husband, then, not 
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only is she guilty, but he is abused, and 
becomes a mark for jeerers to point at. It 
is this sense, this lofty sense of honour, and 
of wasted affection, too, which is so grandly 
expressed in Shakespeare's * Othello. 5 But 
oome to my inner chamber, and we will 
further study the play." 

So saying, ' the astute soothsayer led the 
way into another apartment, where for two 
hours, under pretext of reading the part of 
the Moor of Venice to Nott, he contrived to 
influence, more evidently than ever, the 
jealous passion which he knew was the lead- 
ing characteristic of Walter's semi-Spanish 
temperament. 

Meantime the children in the street, danc- 
ing in a ring in the twilight, under the blue 
.shadows of the wizard's house, sang — 

Then we mast set a man to watch ; 

Dance over my Lady Lee. 
Then we must set a man to watch, 

With a gay ladye. 
Suppose the man shoal d fall asleep ? 
Then we must pat a pipe in his month. 
Suppose the pipe should fall and break ? 
Then we must set a dog to watch. 
Suppose the dog should run away ? 
Then we must chain him to a post ; 
For London Bridge is broken down, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

Dance over my Lady Lee. 

Presently the sun sank. The children 
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ceased their song and went home. Some 
hours passed, but still Walter and the 
magician discussed" Othello," Nereus cleverly 
insinuating ideas of distrust and doubt into 
his pupil's mind that had never found a home 
there before. 

When Mrs. Nott's boat passed under the 
bridge, Nereus and her husband were stand- 
ing on the balcony overlooking the river, but 
neither perceived her little vessel; nor, indeed, 
even if they had done so, could they at that 
distance have recognised her, although, as 
already recorded, she did them, for she saw 
the light from the window of the wizard's 
house, and two figures on the balcony, and 
naturally guessed who they were. The 
enchanter was discussing the subject of 
Othello's jealousy and revenge, which he 
pretended were natural enough in a Moor, 
but scarcely so in a white man of rank. 

" What," said he, " are we to think of the 
delicacy of a man of honour, who, by a foul 
and public murder, exposes his shame to the 
whole world which, naturally inquiring into 
the particulars of his crime, must eventually 
come to a knowledge of his betrayal." 

" But think you, Nereus, that a man has a 
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right to take vengeance into his hands in 
such a matter ? " 

" The unfaithful wife slays his honour, yet 
the laws protect her life. But let his 
vengeance be accomplished in such a manner, 
that none know of it save the wronged 
husband. Ah I how foolish is the man who 
so ill effects his purpose that the first lackey 
he meets can cry after him : * There goes 
the fellow whose wife deceived him,' or who 
places himself in such jeopardy with the law, 
that all the town must needs know the 
secrets of his household. I never could 
understand such boyish conduct. If I had 
to avenge my honour, I would not let the 
world know I had lost it. Say the Italians : 
c A segreto oltraggio, vendetta secreta — to a 
secret outrage apply a secret remedy/ 
Suppose your wife" — 

"Ah!" 

"Your wife, for instance, were guilty, 
would you suffer her to live and enjoy her 
perfidy ? ' " 

" I know not ! I think not ! " 

" Suppose — it's silly to say it, a thing so 
impossible — but suppose, for sake of argu- 
ment, she proved false, would it not be well 
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to kill her, and her lover too, in such a 
^fashion that you, and you only, knew who 
was the instrument of their deaths ? " 

" 'Tis so strange a supposition ! and yet I 
see the force of your argument. Good 
friend, let us change the topic." 

There was a silence for a few moments. 
The magician fixed his peculiar greenish eyes 
on the young man, and appeared to be in- 
wardly laughing at him. Nott was evidently 
troubled. Nereus, he bad said, had influence 
over him, and the fascination was strong 
upon him now. Throughout the whole 
evening the subject of their talk had turned 
upon revenge and jealousy, and the subtle 
astrologer had cunningly, as if wickedly to 
amuse himself at the distress of another, 
insinuated roundabout hints, which reflected 
upon Mabel, whom he seemed evidently to be 
singularly prejudiced against. 

" See," said he, presently, " is not that a boat 
with a man in it, landing at your garden?" 

" Verily it is. Who can be there at this 

time?" 

" I know not. Your wife is a pretty and 
prudent woman. It waxes late, and the night 
^grows chill." 
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They went within, and in a few moments,, 
after draining potent cups of Cyprus wine,, 
parted company. 

Walter walked home. The moon was up, 
and the streets deserted. The wine mounted 
to his brain, and set it in a whirl. The royal 
present of the cameo in the morning, tha 
hints dropped by Nelly and her mother, and 
the late conversation with Nereus, had 
agitated him. He could not forbear pictur- 
ing to himself what might occur, if indeed 
Mabel should ever prove untrue to him. 

When he entered his wife's room, he found 
her weeping over her sleeping children m 
their cot. She was nervous and excited, and 
needing his sympathy, threw herself into hia 
arms. 

" What ails you, Mabel ? " he asked. 

" Nothing. I am a little lonely and nervous,, 
that is all ; and you, you look pale and ill." 

"I'm well. Where have you been ? " 

"I read to the Queen, and came back 
again, that is all." 

" I saw a boat land at your gate half an 
hour ago, and a man left it and came in here^ 
Was it Betterton ? Is his wife sick ? " 

" No one came here.'* 
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<c I saw him land." 

" Indeed, no. Why do you look at me like 
that?" 

" Did you see the King to-day ? " 

She turned white as death, and muttered 
something between her teeth. 

He drew her forth by the hand violently. 

" Tell the truth. You did see him ! You 
did hear him. Tell the truth, Mabel, I say. 
"Why are you so white ? Why do you 
tremble ? " 

" My God ! What do you mean ? Why 
do you draw that dagger ? I have seen no 
one, spoken to no one." 

"You are afraid of me. You shake." 

" You are jealous. You wrong me." 

" Jealous ? Oh I no, no, no. Why should 
I be ? Jealousy is a phantom of the brain. 
If I were jealous, Mabel, of you I would not 
speak as I do now. Heavren help you if I were 
jealous. But I'm not — I'm not. Who was 
here, I say — who was here ? I will know." 

" No one. I swear, no one." 

" False woman. See here in the lace of 
your garments — see, see, see — this red 
feather ! Whence came it ? Is it not out of 
the King's hat ? " 

VOL. II. B 
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" I know not ! J?or God's sake, be reason- 
able, Walter, It has caught in my lace I 
know not how." 

Walter seized her by the waist, and 
covered her mouth with his hand. In his 
mad fury, half drunk as he was, he bran- 
dished his dagger close to her in a dangerous 
manner. 

Suddenly the window overlooking the 
garden was thrown open, and a young man 
leaped into the chamber and flew to the 
rescue. In an instant Mabel was released 
from her husband's grasp, and he was hurled 
violently to the ground. 



CHAPTER III. 

MBS. STEWART MISBEHAVES HERSELF. 

Trances Theresa Stewart being the daughter 
of Walter Stewart, of the Blantyre branch 
of the royal house, was third cousin of the 
King. She was, as we know, ideally lovely, 
and her person to this day is to be admired 
in the exquisite face and figure of Britannia 
on British coin. It was originally executed 
by Rotier, the medallist, to gratify the fair 
lady's vanity and please the King. There 
can be no doubt that at one time Charles II., 
notwithstanding bis affection for his consort, 
did entertain the idea of divorcing Queen 
Catherine and replacing her by this young 
woman. The chief reason of this was the 
Queen's barrenness. There was no male heir 
to the throne, for James, Duke of York, had 
only two daughters, the Princesses Mary and 
Anne. " Lady " Stewart was of the blood 
royal, beautiful, accomplished, of respectable 
reputation, and a Protestant. No foreign 
Princess would have accepted the role of 
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second Anne Boleyn, so his Majesty could 
only look at home for a successor to his 
present wife. But Lady Frances was good- 
hearted, and absolutely refused to countenance 
any disgraceful transaction, which should 
compromise the dignity and happiness of 
her royal mistress. She was, moreover, 
desperately in love with the Duke of Rich- 
mond, also a cousin of the King, and who 
was, moreover, very handsome and wealthy. 
She had of late, on several occasions, en- 
treated his Majesty's consent to her marriage 
with this young peer, but each time was re- 
fused with considerable brutality. He would 
not hear of the alliance, and the mere men- 
tion of Richmond's name caused him to turn 
livid with rage. He even banished the 
gentleman from the court, and the news 
which the Duchess of Cleveland and Lady 
Muskerly were about to convey to him, when 
they saw Mabel leaving his private apart- 
ments, was that the Duke was even then in 
Lady Stewart's room. 

The conversation which Mabel had with 
her friend " Britannia," as some wags 
called Lady Stewart, on account of the 
medal portrait, concerned a plan she had con- 
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ceived of eloping with her lover. He was to 
meet her at Nott's house, and thence the 
pair were to go to a neighbouring church, to 
be united in the holy bonds of matrimony. 
All was to be accomplished with profound 
secrecy. 

Mabel did not exactly relish being mixed 
up in an affair of such importance as the 
clandestine marriage of a lady the King de- 
lighted to honour, and whom, it was even 
hinted, he reserved for himself. But she 
promised to consult with her husband, and 
do her best for her friend, without com- 
promising either Walter or herself. 

Richmond had been in Lady Stewart's 
apartments pretty nearly all day; but no 
one knew he was there until quite the 
afternoon, when one of the Duchess' spies, 
the Italian Babiani, discovered the secret, and 
went straight and told Lady Muskerry, who 
rushed to give Barbara the news. That fair 
fury chanced to be out, as we already know, 
and, in consequence, " the Queen of Sheba " 
had to wait some time until she returned. 
When she did learn that her enemy was 
trapped, her joy knew no bounds, and in 
company with the triumphant Muskerry, 
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whose glee at the possible humiliation of the^ 
young lady who had so exposed her to 
ridicule at Tunbridge, surpassed even that of 
her Grace, she hastened to the King's cabinet. 
She was on the point of entering the ante- 
room, in which Mrs. Nott met the King, 
and which led to his apartments, when she 
overheard his voice in conversation. The 
soft tones of a female were answering him. 
Presently she saw the King open the door 
and let out a graceful-looking young woman r 
whom, before she could mask her face, she 
recognised as Mabel. 

" Impudent minx ! " cried she, in a 
whisper, to Lady Muskerry. "We'll see 
who's mistress here. It is to that thing he 
gave my jewel — my rare cameo. Oh ! 
Nereus, here is news already for you." 

" A baggage in the pay of Lady Stewart," 
replied the " Queen of Sheba." 

" Stay ! Let the King get back to his 
room. He must not know we saw this 
precious beauty.'' 

So the worthy pair stood still for a short 
time, and then boldly entered the royal 
presence. 
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Duchess Barbara's eves glittered like star3, 
so great was her excitement. 

" What's the matter ? Odd's fish, what's 
the matter now ? " asked the King. " Why, 
Bab, you look excited." 

" And no wonder. Go you to Frances 
Stewart's rooms, and see how she obeys your 
orders." 

" Why, she's sick in bed. I sent, an hour 
since, to know if she would see me, and she 
replied she was very indisposed." 

" She sent you packing on the ground of 
indisposition. Go and see how ill she is." 

Charles looked at her Grace with an ex- 
pression which plainly showed that, all gentle- 
man as he claimed to be, he would like to go* 

" Come along," cried the Duchess at last, 
taking him by the hand. " Stop, Muskey 
where you are, and I'll tell you all about it 
when we return." 

" Muskey " somewhat unwillingly com- 
plied, and the King and Duchess hurried to- 
ward Lady Stewart's apartments, which were 
on the ground floor, and overlooked the 
river. 

Barbara, at the King's command, stayed 
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outside in the passage, and his Majesty 
knocked at the door. 

" Who be dere this time o' night ? " asked 
the French chamber-maid. 

" I." 

" Your Majesty ? " 

" Yes." 

" You want ? " 

" To see your mistress.'' 

" She in her bed sick, var' sick," was the 
faltering reply. 

" It's a lie. Open the door, or I'll burst 
it open ! " said his Majesty. 

The trembling waiting woman obeyed, and 
the King passed into the ante-room. 

"Who's there?" said a faint voice from 
within. 

" I, the King." 

" I'm in bed and ill, and cannot see any 
one. I'm very evil -disposed," replied the 
faint voice. 

" It's a lie. I will come in and see for 
myself. Let me in, coz ! " 

Then this gallant monarch pulled back the 
arras, and burst into the lady's room. 

True enough, it was false. 

My Lady Stewart was seated in a big arm- 
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chair, with a plate of grapes on her lap, and 
a 'wine glass half full of Xeres beside her. 
At her feet reclined young Richmond, look- 
ing up at her adoringly. They were still 
arranging their plans for escape. 

The King stood absolutely transfixed with 
rage. His face was at first deadly pale. It 
next turned crimson, and words rushed from 
his lip3, the like of which we should scarcely 
choose to chronicle. 

Frances was overcome with terror, and 
poor Richmond, making for the window, 
opened it unperceived. There was a boat 
underneath, and he had but eight feet to 
j ump. 

The King perceived his intention, and 

s prang upon him like a panther. He shook 

h im by the collar as if he had been a spaniel. 

•' You rascal ! You dog ! I'll send you 

to the Tower ! Odd's fish, do you know 

who I am, you white-livered cur? 1*11" — 

Richmond was stronger than his sovereign. 

He suddenly contrived to wrench himself 

from the royal grasp, and in an instant 

sprang out of the window into the boat. 

Seizing the oars he rowed off as fast as he 

oould to Nott's house. 
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The King of England actually seized a 
basket of oranges and threw it out after 
him, crying out, as he did so — 

" Stop that rascal ! A thousand pounds 
for him, dead or alive I Shoot him ! To the 
Tower with the dog ! " 

Fortunately there was no one around to 
obey his commands, and my Lady Stewart 
and her maid had by this time thrown them- 
selves upon him, and were dragging him into 
the room by the skirts of his coat. 

Never was monarch in such an undignified 
rage. The language he used almost 
frightened the wits out of poor Fanny, and 
were overheard in the passage by the Duchess 
and Lady Muskerry, who, unable to resist 
the temptation of learning for herself what 
was to happen, had joined her friend. 

Presently Lady Stewart recovered her 
presence of mind and her spirits too. She- 
commanded the King to leave her, and in- 
sisted on her rights to receive whom she chose 
in her own rooms. 

His Majesty was not to be appeased by 
this change of tone and manner. He waxed 
at last so furious, that Frances, in utter 
terror, ran out of the room, and fled for her 
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life to the apartments of the Queen, whose 
protection she claimed. That good woman 
readily granted it, and the scared girl spent 
the rest of the night with her royal mistress. 

As to Charles, his anger was so terrible 
that even the Duchess of Cleveland wag 
frightened, and beat a retreat, leaving his 
Majesty to cool by himself. 

Meanwhile young Richmond rowed to 
Nott's house, and landed there shortly after 
Mabel's return. He knew Mr. Nott was 
abroad, and so determined to watch for bis 
boat from, over the garden wall. But Walter 
came home by the street, and it was not 
until he heard Mabel's cries for help that the 
Duke was aware the actor was in his house. 

There was an old pear tree trained up, 
ladder fashion, against the wall, and this 
enabled him easily to scale up to the lighted 
window whence came the sound of Mrs.. 
Nott's distress. 

The first thing he did was to rescue her 
from her husband, and the second to throw 
that young gentleman to the ground. 

" Well, well. I never would have believed 
this ! Why, are you mad, Mr. Nott ? " 

" What are you doing here at this time of 
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night, sir ? " retorted Walter, in a surly tone, 
as he picked himself up. 

" I'll soon tell you that," replied young 
Richmond, and he immediately proceeded to 
relate his share in the scene we have just 
described. 

By the time he had done, Nott was so 
calmed, that when Mabel had picked up one 
of his stage hats with the red feather 
missing, he felt inclined to knock his head 
against the wall with shame and vexation, as 
she quietly said — 

" See, Walter, 'twas out of your old hat 
the feather came. The children got it down 
to play with, and, doubtless, broke it out, so 
that it stuck in my gown when I knelt me 
down to say my prayers over their cot." 

" I beg your pardon, Mabel," he whispered. 

She was not particularly inclined to grant 
him grace so easily ; but the presence of the 
Duke induced her to make light of the 
matter, and she quickly said — 

" My Lord Duke, we were rehearsing a 
scene from * Othello.' My husband was the 
Moor and I Emilia. 'Twas the last scene, 
after the death of Desdemona, when Emilia 
calls out for help. 5 
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Richmond was too much preoccupied 
with his own affairs to doubt the veracity of 
this explanation, and by-and-bye when he and 
Walter sat down together over a mug of ale 
in the parlour, and discussed means for his 
escape from London, the unpleasant incident 
was entirely forgotten. 

Before going to bed, Walter, with tears, 
again implored his wife's pardon, which, 
with a sweet kiss, she finally granted. 

The next morning, just as he was about to 
steal out of the back door of Nott's house, 
Richmond was arrested. He was sent, with- 
out any form of trial, to the Tower, where- 
he was. lodged in the lieutenant's house. 
Here he stayed three weeks, during which 
the faithful Frances moved heaven and earth 
for his delivery, and at last succeeded in ob- 
taining his pardon. 

He had not been out of prison long, when, 
one fine morning, my Lady Stewart was 
missing from her apartments in Whitehall. 
She had slipped out of the window by means 
of the sheets, and, dropping down the river, 
met her lover at Nott's house. Thence they 
went to the Bear Tavern, near the foot of 
London Bridge. They then rode to Cobham 
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Hall, in Kent, and there they were made 
man and wife. The new Duchess sent back 
her jewels to the King, who swore he would 
never see her again. And so ended, what 
Mr. Pepys called, " the noblest romance and 
example of a brave lady " that he ever read 
in his life. 

Charles II., however, was soon reconciled 
to "Britannia," who became, as Duchess of 
Richmond, one of the most brilliant women 
of his court. 

And this was the event which drove the 
memory of Mabel, for the time being, from 
the vindictive mind of the Duchess Barbara. 
That sweet-tempered personage, however, 
took good care to report all she had seen to 
Nereus, embellishing her narrative with in- 
ventions, peculiarly her own, and dis- 
tinguished for their infamy. The enchanter, 
unaware of the reconciliation . which had * 
taken place between Walter and Mabel, seized 
the first opportunity to open the subject with 
his pupil. But he had scarcely spoken the 
first words upon it when he perceived his 
rashness. Walter silenced him with an 
angry oath, and immediately left his presence, 
nor did he visit him again for many weeks 
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and then the necromancer made a kind of 
apology. He only waited a better opportunity 
to recommence, with greater effect, his in- 
sinuations. 

The elopement of Mrs. Stewart eventually 
led to the downfall of the great Lord 
Clarendon, and his dismissal was followed by 
consequences which paved the way for the 
Revolution and the ruin of the Stuarts. It 
chanced that the Earl of Clarendon's son, 
Lord Cornbury, was going to Lady Stewart's 
lodgings upon some business the very day 
she disappeared. The King met him in the 
passage near the door, and burst upon him 
in a fury, swearing that he had connived at 
her escape, and would not hear him in his 
defence. His Majesty, in a fit of childish 
temper, immediately resolved to take away 
the seals from his father and to banish him. 

The marriage of Lady Stewart had also an 
influence on the fortunes of humbler persons 
— on that of Mrs. Nott, for instance — which 
none then could possibly have foreseen. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MILTON. 



Mabel forgave her husband frankly, an<T 
from her heart, unhesitatingly, but she 
could not easily heal the smarting pain 
which his unjust conduct had given her. Her 
dignity was offended, and it took her long to 
overcome the sensation of bitter unease with 
which she was filled, although not even 
Walter suspected how gravely he had 
wounded. She had a truly loyal heart, and,, 
moreover, she was not accustomed to be 
spoken to roughly. Walter's language and 
manner, like that of most actors, when 
violently excited, was often ridiculously thea- 
trical. The mere obligation of learning by 
heart dozens of plays, nearly all of them 
written in blank verse, naturally engenders a 
habit of scolding, which can only be described 
as exaggerated, melodramatic. Even now-a- 
days, if you anger a member of the profession 
you will soon see how stagey he becomes. 
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Mabel had often perceived this peculiarity 
of her husband, but, as it had never been 
directed against herself, it mattered little to 
her. Indeed, she had frequently laughed at 
him for the tragic manner in which, when 
exasperated with the servants, he upbraided 
them. Secretly, however, since the incident 
of the red feather, she had suffered a good 
deal, all the more so because she had nobody 
in whom she could confide. With this feel- 
ing was mingled a certain superstitious 
dread of the future. She had never forgotten 
the encounter with the blacksmith on the 
heath on the day of her marriage, or his 
singular words of warning. And, again, her 
frightful vision in the inn on her bridal 
night, had produced a lasting impression ; it 
seemed, she often thought, to indicate that 
some tragic event was in store for her, and 
she would ponder over these " signs," as. 
she called them, with a feeling akin ta 
absolute terror. 

This glimpse of the violence of her hus- 
band's intense, but usually suppressed nature, 
had frightened her and gravely unsettled her 
sense of security. He had become, it is 
true, more tender, more respectful, even than 
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before, but there was a thin veil of distrust 
now between them, which manifested itself 
in more ways than one, not the least curious 
of which was an evident dislike, on his part, 
to be alone with her. Then, he would scarcely 
speak, but would sit with his eyes bent 
down, as if dreading to look at her frankly, as 
he used to do, lest she might allude to the 
painful scene which had occurred on the 
night of young Richmond's escape. 

It would be unfaithful in fact to represent 
Mrs. Nott as either an exceptionally able or 
clever woman. She was very vain, even 
foolish and indiscreet, and, above all, she was 
addicted to the silly habit of confiding her 
chagrins to everybody, save her husband. 
She was much afraid of him, as she was 
desperately in love with him. He was one of 
those men who talk well and a great deal 
when in company, but who are taciturn in 
private. In his own house he would sit for 
hours without addressing a word to his wife ; 
not that he objected to hear her speak, on 
the contrary, his adoration of her was such 
that he would sometimes creep upstairs and 
stand with his ear pressed against the chil- 
dren's room door to listen to her talking 
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nonsense, and singing rhymes to them, but, 
-somehow or other, mighty as was his love, he 
could not help, deep down in his heart, 
regarding her, and indeed all women, as 
inferior beings ; a feeling, probably, inherited 
from his Spanish ancestors. 

Mrs. Nott, therefore, longed to talk with 
somebody about her trouble, but to whom ? 
The Queen, it is true, delighted in gossiping 
with her inferiors, and, under ordinary 
circumstances, Mabel would have gone 
straight to her, and confided in her ; but in 
this special case it was impossible. She was 
shrewd enough to know that it would have 
been utter folly to think of repeating to the 
Queen any tale against Charles II. 

Lady Stewart would have made light of 
the whole affair, and, moreover, she was too 
much occupied with her own particular 
business to attend to other people's. At 
last Mabel remembered that her uncle Philip, 
on leaving for Italy, had especially begged 
her, should she ever need assistance, to go 
straight to his " dear and trusty friend, John 
Milton," and ask his counsel, even as she 
would have gone to himself, or to her own 
father, had he been alive. She, therefore, 
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determined to visit the illustrious poet, 
partly, perhaps, out of curiosity, partly to 
expose to him her fears, and to ask his- 
opinion concerning what line of conduct she 
should pursue. 

It was her habit, since her marriage, to 
seek advice of all sorts of people, even m 
trifling matters, advice which she invariably 
neglected to follow ; but still the asking of it 
gave her an opportunity of talking about 
herself, and this was one of her chief weak- 
nesses — a weakness many emotional women 
have. 

Before she married, Mabel's; confidant had 
been Hyacinthe, her maid, but since that 
event she had conceived a sort of fear of 
this miserly young woman, whose rapacity 
had increased with years. She was a faithful, 
honest servant, and a kind nurse to the 
children, but that was all. Even her 
confessor, one of the Queen's Capu- 
chins, was away in Italy, and so poor 
Mrs. Nott had literally no friend, unless it 
was Nell Gwynne, to whom to unburden 
herself. 

One fine October afternoon, therefore, 
when her husband was absent, she set out 
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for Artillery Row, now called Bunliill Row, 
where the Miltons then lived. 

The door of the poet's modest house was 
opened to her by Deborah Milton, a rather 
good-looking girl, with very fair hair, but 
most slatternly and untidy in her person. 

" Lord ! " she cried, in surprise, on per- 
ceiving who it was, " 'tis Mrs. Nott. Pray 
come in Mrs. Mabel, it is not many women 
come across our threshold in the course of 
the year, I can tell you. Mother is washing 
father, but will be with you presently." 

" I came, Mrs. Deborah," answered Mabel, 
as she passed into the narrow passage, 
through the open door at the end of which 
she perceived a large unkept garden; "I 
came to see your father" — She was about 
to add " and not your mother," but checked 
herself in time. " I trust Master Milton is 
well ! " 

" Oh, he's well enough," Deborah replied, 
pushing open the front parlour door, and in- 
troducing her guest into that apartment. 
" There is nothing ails father, unless it be 
the cranks. But take a seat, you must be 
tired. Father will be put to rights soon. He 
takes a deal o' looking after. Mother has to 
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dress and undress him, just as you would a 
babe. I wish to good ness she'd got to dress 
him in his winding sheet, I do," added his 
youngest daughter, bitterly, between her 
teeth, looking down at her ragged gown and 
her inky fingers. 

" Oh ! Deborah, how can you say so ? 9r 
Mabel said, overhearing her, greatly shocked. 

"It's all very well for you, Mrs. Nott, to 
feel otherwise towards him , who don't know 
him. You have no cause to hate him ; we 
have. There has not been a woman inside 
our doors in six months until you came to- 
day. He drives 'em all away with his 
devilish tantrums. We've been having a real 
battle royal to-day, we have ! father and me. 
Perhaps you have heard," Deborah con- 
tinued, seating herself, " as how I was kind 
o' engaged to Ned Goodwin — your husband 
knows him — as nice respectable a young man 
as lives, Mrs. Nott. Ned is. "Well, this morn- 
ing I was to ax father's consent. He would 
give me no answer, but says I was to read to 
him, and I began to read his stupid old poem* 
c Paradise Lost ' is what he calls it. I wish 
I was dead, Mrs. Nott, I do — I wish I was 
dead." Deborah here began to cry. " For,. 
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three mortal hours he kept me a-reading, and 
a-reading till I was nearly wild. At last I 
says to him, * Father, I can't read any more/ 
' Can't read any more ? ' cries he. f No/ 
I says, * I'm tired/ Then he raged like an 
old blind bull. My temper was up, and I 
pitched the book at his head. Down comes 
mother, and she takes his part, she always 
does, and so no more of poor Ned for some 
time to come, I can tell you/' 

" Remember, Deborah/' Mabel said, " he 
is your father, and blind." 

"Who is blind?" now asked a fine-look- 
ing young woman, who came into the room 
bearing a large basket of needlework. 

" Your father, Mrs. Mary," Mabel said, 
giving her hand to Milton's second daughter. 

" Oh ! I suppose Deborah has been telling 
you of the times we have in this paradise of 
ours. Don't talk to me about its being lost. 
I am sure nobody 'ud ever take the trouble 
to find it. Mrs. Nott, this house is hell 
found, and father is the devil in it." 

" Mrs. Mary, I'm terrified to hear you 
talk so," Mabel replied in some distress, not 
really knowing what to say or do. 

" You'd be a great deal more terrified if 
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you had to put up with all we have," Mary- 
Milton answered as she seated herself, and 
began to darn an old pair of breeches. 
" Annie left last week never to come bacfc 
again, and I'll go, too, as soon as I can. It 
is not right, perhaps, to talk to strangers as 
we do — it is not prudent; but we see so 
few people, that when we do we can't help 
it." 

"But what is your grievance? I pray 
you tell it me," Mabel said as sweetly as she 
could, hoping, perhaps, to win the girls' con- 
fidence and so be able to suggest what was 
best to be done. 

" My grievance ! " Mary Milton answered 
rather surlily, " is this. Father don't know 
how to treat his own children. He looks 
upon women as dogs, slaves, and negroes 
made by God to wait upon him. He has 
never given us an hour's schooling, nor 
bestowed a tender word upon us. We read 
to him by the hour in languages we don't 
understand, and yet get no civil word of 
thanks for our trouble. He prevents our 
getting married, because he is that selfish he 
fears to lose us. His temper is like his 
own Lucifer's, and he is that stingy, we are 
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obliged, Mrs. Notfc, I do assure you, to steal 
and sell his books to get us decent clothes. 
He says — and, mind you, he's sure to tell you 
so — that we cheat and rob him. My answer 
is that he has robbed and cheated us of our 
youth, and of happiness. " 

u But you should be proud of him, of his 
fame, of his poetry. My husband says it is 
immortal, that John Milton's name will live 
for ever." 

"We care little for his fame and his 
poetry. We care a sight about his poetry, 
we do," retorted Mary angrily — and when 
angry, those who knew her father declared 
she resembled him in an astonishing manner. 
" We care nothing for his fame ! We know 
it-is great. We know only too well that he 
might have been rich and puissant had he 
been as another man. But he's mad, mad. 
To the outside world he is great, but in 
Ids own home, and to us who know him 
well, he is a mean old beggar — a tyrant. 
I hate him." 

" God knows I do, too, and with all my 
heart," broke in Deborah, and yet, of these 
sisters, she was naturally the least harsh, 
and really had a kind of affection for her 
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father. But let the truth be recorded;: 
Milton did not deserve his children's love^ 
Absorbed in his sublime thoughts, he had 
grossly neglected them, and, in consequence, 
as they grew up, ill-educated, and with a 
knowledge that, had their father been of the 
world worldly, with his prodigious gifts, he 
might have made them rich, they loathed 
him. If, incredible as it may appear, they 
only knew how to read mechanically, in six 
languages, it was his fault. Why had he 
not taught them the meaning of the words 
he had trained them to pronounce so 
correctly ? Why had he no consideration 
for them ? Why did he make no effort ta 
be at least gentle in his manner towards 
them ? The answer is simple. Milton was 
naturally an egoist, and his blindness made 
him doubly so. Unfortunate it was for him, 
too, that his peculiar Biblical views on the 
inferiority of " women had been reduced to 
practice in the bringing up of his daughters. 
Mabel in her heart all this while longed 
for something to occur to put a stop to the 
painful scene, and silence the irritated 
daughters. Presently the door opened 
again, and Mrs. Milton herself entered. A 
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tall, large, well-made woman was Elizabeth 
Minshull, Milton's third wife. She waa 
neatly dressed in black, and wore a white 
cap of lace upon her head, which, however,, 
permitted a glance at her fair, golden tresses. 
Her complexion was magnificent, and, 
although her features were irregular, and her 
eyes of a dull blue, she was certainly a noble- 
looking matron. Her expression was one of 
extreme placidity. It never varied; she 
rarely laughed, and her voice was never 
raised in anger. She came of a respectable 
but very poor family from the neighbour- 
hood of Nantwich, in Cheshire, and if she 
had married blind Milton, the reason for her 
so doing was sufficiently obvious. She was 
advancing in years, and no man had ever 
proposed to her. The occupations whereby 
women could earn a decent living in those 
times were almost exclusively limited ta 
domestic service, and so Elizabeth, when her 
cousin Paget asked her in marriage for the 
poet, said " yes " very willingly. John Milton 
meant, to her practical mind, a house and 
household gods. She became rather hisr 
housekeeper than his wife, and in due time 
loved him, in a certain maternal manner 
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which he acknowledged. His terrible afflic- 
tion coming upon him in the middle path of 
life rendered him as helpless as an infant. 
His daughters, as they grew up, openly re- 
volted against his peculiar temper and 
manner of treating them, and so he was 
happy in having his " Betty," as he called 
her, near him. " God have mercy," he 
would say, "Betty, I see thou performest 
according to thy promise, and providest well 
for me, and tho u kno west when I die I have 
left thee all." Towards her step-daughters 
Mrs. Milton behaved with great tact, and she 
endeavoured, but vainly, to soften their be- 
haviour to their father. 

"Good-morrow, Mrs. Nott," Elizabeth 
Milton said in her firm methodical tones. 
" You have never been to see us before?'' 

Mabel blushed, and was silent. She felt 
that she had been wanting in courtesy, and 
did not exactly know how to excuse herself. 

" But you are welcome," Mrs. Milton con- 
tinued, " when you do come. My daughters 
and I see but very little company, Mrs. Nott, 
and we are glad to see anybody." 

" I had come to speak with Master Milton 
-concerning a message from my uncle," 
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Mabel said. This was not true ; but the 
white lie served its purpose. 

" Tour uncle is — ? " Mrs. Milton asked. 

Mabel hesitated. She did not wish, since 
Mrs. Milton was evidently unaware of it, that 
even she should know her maiden name. 

"My uncle is an old friend of Master 
Milton, and the business I have to com- 
municate is very private, I do assure you. 
Is Master Milton in ? " 

"My husband is within his study," 
Elizabeth Milton interrupted in rather a dis- 
appointed tone. She had hoped for a good 
long gossip frojn Mrs. Nott about the Court 
and the town. Even her step-daughters 
hoped for this, and Deborah said eagerly — 

" You'll stay after you've seen our father, 
Mrs. Nott, and taste my cakes, and take a 
dish of tea? Master Aubrey has brought 
father some tea, and it is even now a-boiling 
on the fire." 

" Boiling on the fire ! " exclaimed Mabel 
in amused amazement. 

ff Why, yes ; how otherwise should we 
cook it ? " Mary answered inquiringly. 

" Then I pray you take it off the fire, and 
when I've seen your father I'll show you how 
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the Queen herself, who first brought tea into 
England, makes it." 

" Well, well," Mrs. Milton said, "I told 
you, Mary, you was wrong. Mary, Mrs. 
Nott, is having about a mug full of it boiling 
in hot water, along o' plenty o' vegetables, 
and a piece of butter, just like the French 
folks make their soup."* 

Mabel laughed, and explained the manner 
in which her Majesty had it made. 

From a neighbouring room, just then, 
-came the full, solemn tones of an organ, 
played by a masterly musician. Following 
the direction whence they issued, and, pre- 
ceded by Mrs. Milton, Mabel at last reached 
the illustrious bard's study. 

The chamber into which her hostess in- 
troduced her was a small one, but extremely 
neat and clean. It was hung with rusty 
green. Bookcases went half-way round it, 
and one or two good engravings were 
fastened to the wall. The window looking 
out into the garden was open, and thence 
came a pleasant, soft air, with the peculiar 



* Mary Milton was, after all, only obeying the receipt for 
making tea published in an old cookery book 1666. 
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sweet scent of autumn leaves and mown 
grass. 

By a small organ, near the window, sat 
Milton. His quick ear detected footsteps 
instantly. He stopped playing, and asked in 
a sharp voice — 

" Who is there ? " 

<c Mistress Nott, Master," Mrs. Milton 
said, " would like to speak with you." 

" Nott, Nott— what Nott ? " 

u I am the wife of Walter Nott, the actor," 
Mabel faltered timidly, wishing in her heart 
that she had never embarked on this ex- 
pedition. 

" The actor Nott ! I know no actors, 
unless it be Betterton," Milton answered in a 
.sharp tone; " and I don?t see much of him. 
I don't like players ; never did." 

u But you knew my uncle," and, advanc- 
ing, Mrs. Nott said in a low voice, " my 
uncle, Master Milton, was Philip Weather- 
leigh, your old friend." 

" Ah ! I remember him well, a very learned 
man. You wish to speak with me? You 
are Mabel, his niece, who ran away with a 
player? I remember now." 
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" I am, Master Milton. I would speak 
with you privately," and she turned and 
looked quickly at Mrs. Milton, who took the 
hint and left the room. 

" Mrs. Milton has left, the room, I know ; I 
heard her step," Milton said. " We, wha 
are blind, see with our ears and fingers^ 
And so you are Philip's niece ? Are you 
seated ? " 

Mabel took a chair and advanced it near 
the organ stool, for Milfcon had not left his seat,, 
but even kept on touching the keys of his 
instrument mechanically from time to time 
with his long white fingers. 

" I am," Mabel repeated. 

There was a pause. 

" And what is your age ? " the poet asked 
presently. 

" Twenty-one," Mabel answered. 

She told a falsehood, and Milton detected 
it at once, saying — 

" You are twenty-six, at the very least. It's- 
fully twenty-four years since I was at 
Weatherleigh House, and you were but then 
just come thither, you were an infant only 
two years old. Is it because I am blind 
that you seek to deceive me ? or is it because. 
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like other women, you can never speak 
frankly the whole truth ? " 

As may be well imagined, this rebuke* did 
not render Mabel any the more comfortable, 
and she was silent for several moments. At 
last Milton asked her, somewhat abruptly — 

" What did you wish to speak with me 
about ? " 

Mrs. Nott looked up into his face in 
alarm. She was not prepared for this 
curious reception. She had hoped to find a 
kind of soft-hearted father, and had met with 
a stern and even fidgety judge. The face 
that she saw turned towards her was, in an 
intellectual sense, as noble as imaginable. 
The features were regular and almost 
femininely beautiful. The forehead was both 
lofty and wide, and the sightless eyes, 
although red and inflamed round the rims, 
had no other outward sign of their grievous 
condition. 

Milton was stone-blind, yet seemed to see. 
His hair was very long, and exceedingly fair, 
but rapidly turning grey. His hands were 
large and well- shaped, the fingers slender, 
but now they were, like his face, cadaverously 
white, and, moreover, full of chalk stones. He 
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was neatly dressed in a suit of grey coarse 

cloth. 

"And what advice do you seek from 
me?" he asked again. "Are you not 

happy ? " 

Mabel still remained silent. 

" You do not deserve to be happy, even if 
you are," Milton resumed in a snarling tone. 
" Your uncle told me, before he left for 
Florence, how you had run off with a play 
actor and abandoned your home. I suppose 
'tis the old story, your play actor abandons 

you now.' 

" I am happy, Master Milton, and I bless 
every day the hour that made me Walter 
Nott's wife. He abandon me! Fye upon 
you for your unjust suspicions," Mabel re- 
plied with spirit. 

" I crave your pardon, mistress. I asked 
you what you needed with me, and you gave 
no answer. I only guessed " — 

" And I crave your pardon that I did not 
answer you more quickly. Honestly, Master 
Milton, I see you are not the man to whom 
I might confide this my trouble. Pray you 
forgive me if I broke in upon your leisure." 

" Your pardon is granted. If you do not 
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want my counsel, surely I did not force you 
to ask it." 

" I needed it, sir : but now I want it no 
more. I fear you are one, Master Milton, 
who cannot understand us women, and your 
advice, in this case, would not suit me." 

"I'm not curious. I ask no questions," 
the poet answered, quietly. " You are 
troubled, and came to me for counsel, 
and now, that you are in my presence, you 
fear to confide in me. Women must either 
be mistresses or servants. If you have 
offended your husband, go to hira and 
humble yourself before him, and beseech his 
pardon. You offended your uncle, you left 
your home, all for this man, and he, there- 
fore, is your chosen master. You must 
obey him. Tf he is such as you say he is, 
surely your offence must be grave, since you 
need the advice of a sightless old man." 

" Still you talk in error, Master Milton/' 
Mabel said, in a subdued tone ; for the harsh 
tone of the poet's voice had modified, and he 
spoke in a more conciliatory manner. " I 
will now tell you all, even as a Catholic 
would her priest." 

Even here Mabel, a Catholic, took good 
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care to screen a fact, which, she thought, 
might be prejudicial to her, and she inflected 
the word priest with a certain accent of con- 
tempt intended to lead Milton to believe her 
to be a Protestant. 

Then she proceeded to tell her story, not 
neglecting even to mention the vision in the 
inn. 

Milton listened with attention, and, when 
she had closed her narrative, said gravely — 

" Beware, mistress, what you do and what 
you say. You deceived your Uncle Philip, 
who was to you even as a father ; mind you 
do not deceive your husband. From all you 
have said, I conceive him to be a man of 
jealous and violent nature. Should he 
suspect you, and with cause, then say I, woe 
be unto you. Avoid the Court, keep within* 
your house, attend to your housewife duties^ 
and to your children. I have written — 
i Nothing lovelier can be found in woman 
than to study household good.' God ha& 
appointed woman's place by the hearth. You 
were made by Him to minister to man's 
wants. By methods wise and gentle shall 
you win your companionship with man, and 
stand his equal, and he shall acknowledge 
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you of things earthly the wisest, virtuou3est, 
discreetest, and the best. Not by obedience 
to vain appetites and the light follies of the 
passing show shall you earn the dignity of 
your state, the highest here upon earth, — for 
what are shallow show and idle pomp to 
respect ? — venerable matronhood. Then when 
the frosts of many winters have rested on your 
brow, and your fair tresses are as drifted 
snow, and your soft cheeks and unwrinkled 
brow are creased with sorrow, you shall look 
back upon your life, and if your husband be 
not with you, but dead, and if all your 
children too are gone, and you are in loneli- 
ness, nay, in this darkness, as I am, yet you 
shall say unto yourself, as you pray for 
eternal rest, This my life was well spent, and, 
still, I trode not beyond the threshold of my 
home, nor wandered from the humble path 
great Nature traced for me to tread in. I 
can give you no advice save this, obey your 
husband, even as the Church obeys Christ her 
Spouse. My time is not my own, my child," he 
added, sadly, " years and infirmity are creep- 
ing o'er me, and I have much to do before I 
die, and therefore, cannot waste words. Still, 
before you go, let me, who am blind, trace 
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with my fingers the outline of your beauty,, 
for by your soft low voice, which as Shake- 
speare said, is ever a goodly thing in woman, 
you should be fair. Approach — my fingers 
and my ears are now my eyes." 

Mabel rose and bent her fair face down 
towards the sightless poet. He passed his 
long thin fingers slowly over her smooth brow r 
they even lingered upon her golden tresses, 
upon the arches of her dainty eyebrows, on 
the peach-like blooming softness of her cheek,, 
on her cherubic lips, and the pretty dimple 
of her chin. And as the Genius thus saw her 
beauty, he asked the colour of her eyes and 
hair, and she answered him modestly. 

When he had ceased, she rose, not ill 
pleased with his singular wish, and prepared 
to take her leave. 

Milton noticed instantly her movement, 
and guessed its purport, and, advancing from 
his organ stool, felt for her hand, took it in 
his, and, drawing her towards him gently 
kissed her brow. For a moment his wan 
face kindled with a flush of the fire of youth,, 
and was radiantly beautiful. Instantly, 
however, he drew back and resumed hi& 
seat, sighing bitterly. 
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" I am blind, and all is darkness round me," 
lie said presently to Mabel, who was undecided 
what she had best do, go or stay on, " so that 
my eyes are ever in the eyes of those who see. 
Tell me, truly, are they abhorrent to look 
upon, for Deborah — oh! Mrs. Nott, Lear 
was not more cursed in his daughters than I 
am in mine — Deborah, my youngest-born, 
read to me, this day, a scandalous libel, in 
which it said there is nothing human in me, 
and that my poor sightless orbs are a horror 
to look at, guttering unclean gum/' 

" Oh ! 'tis false, Master Milton, most false, 
mind it not. Your eyes are even as are the 
eyes of those who see well. If you did nob 
say y° u were blind no one would ever guess 
your affliction. 'Twas unkind of Deborah 
to read so silly a thing, written, doubtless, 
to trouble you." 

" They read all these things to me — all my 
enemies say against me, and read them in 
the garden aloud so the neighbours can hear 
them. But fare you well. I think you 
would have treated me better." 

" Indeed I would, indeed I would, Master 
Milton," Mabel said feelingly. "Ere I 
go, give me, I pray you, Father Milton, your 
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blessing, for perchance we shall not meet 
again." 

Milton placed his hand upon her bent head, 
and lifting his sightless eyes to heaven, 
besought the Triune God to shed His bounti- 
ful mercies upon her and upon hers. 

When she reached the door she turned 
back to get a last glimpse of the immortal 
bard. He had resumed his playing, but the 
light of departing day was on his grand face, 
and glorified it. There were tears, too, 
rolling down his cheeks. Perhaps all Milton 
needed to have made him a better and a 
happier man was sympathy — above all the 
sympathy of woman, and he never had it from 
those who were nearest, and should have 
been dearest to him. 

In the front parlour Mrs. Nott found Mrs. 
Milton and her step-daughters with the tea 
prepared for her to teach them how to make 
it. She went through that simple instruc- 
tion rather gravely, for what had just 
transpired had affected her. From her heart 
she pitied Milton, and when she took her 
leave, she said to Deborah on the threshold — 

" Have a care of your father. He seems 
unhappy. Oh ! Deborah, the loss of sight is 
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un affliction beyond power of words — terrible. 
Help him to bear it." 

" I'll do my best ; but he would try the 
patience of ten Jobs," Deborah Milton re- 
plied. " I'll do my best for him, and mother 
does all that can be done." 

" He is gentle with her, is he not ? '' 

" Aye, indeed ; but she can't read to him 
.as we can. And it is wearisome to read by 
the hour to him and not to understand a 
line of what you are reading about." 

So saying Deborah Milton closed the door, 
and Mabel found herself alone in the street. 
The visit had done her good. She saw that 
there were troubles and sorrows greater far 
than her own, and the sight thereof gave 
her courage to endure and have patience. 

As she approached the Thames she was 
surprised to find great crowds of people 
thronging towards the river. Every street 
and lane was thronged with holiday folks in 
the gay and picturesque costumes of the 
period. Flags were flying, bells ringing, and 
the distant hum of the multitude rose on the 
quiet evening air. Mabel had entirely for- 
gotten that there was to be a great state 
pageant that night upon the water. 
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Walter stood at his door waiting to greet 
her. She told him where she had been,, 
and believing that she had only gone to the 
Milton's to fulfil a social duty he thought she- 
ought to have fulfilled long ago, he was 
pleased. He had returned home early in order,, 
he said, to take her to the water fete the City 
of London was giving the King and Queen, in 
honour of the Venetian Ambassador. 

After seeing her children safe to bed, and 
confiding them to the care of Hyacinthe^ 
Mabel descended with her husband to their 
boat, for, like most folks who lived by the 
Thame3 in those days, they kept a kind of 
gondola for their special use ; and presently 
they passed under London Bridge, and be- 
held a scene of indescribable beauty. The 
sun was setting in full glory. The grand out- 
lines of the Tower, the huge fabric of St- 
Paul's, and a hundred other rare and gothic 
monuments, steeples, and palaces were bathed 
in the rich crimson glow. But Evelyn shall 
himself tell us what he saw, and what he 
witnessed the Notts also beheld. 

" I was," says he, " spectator of the most 
magnificent triumph that ever floated 01* 
the Thames. Considering the innumerable* 
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* 

boates and vessells dress' d and adorn' d with 
all imaginable pomps; but above all the 
thrones, arches, pageants, and other repre- 
sentations, stately barges of the Lord Mayor 
and oompanies, with various inventions, 
music and peals of ordnance both from the 
ships and the shore, going to meet and con- 
duct the King and Queen from Whitehall. 
In my opinion it far exceeded all the Venetian 
bucentoras, &c, on the Ascension, when 
they go to espouse the Adriatic. His Majesty 
and the Queene came in an antiq'-shap'd open 
vessel cover'd with a state or canopy of cloth 
of gpld, made in form of a cupola, supported 
by high Corinthian pillars wreath'd with 
flowers, festoons, and garlands. I was in 
our new-built vessel sailing amongst them." 

Never was more enchanting scene beheld 
upon the historic waters of our most illus- 
trious river. Stately ships of war, brilliant 
with the many-coloured flags of all nations, 
stood out with their lace-like rigging,. 
in strong relief against the crimson and 
golden sky. ' As the glittering royal barge 
passed between them volleys of artillery were 
discharged, bands of music struck up lively 
strains, and thousands of rockets, like fiery 
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serpents, shot up into the air. Here were 
groups of coal barges, black as ebony, with 
their yellow sails partly furled, and their 
rude decks thronged by a hearty cheering 
multitude. There the long golden state 
barges of the civic corporations beat time 
with their scores of oars to the music. The 
Venetian Ambassador had brought with him 
from the Queen of the Adriatic a gondola, 
which, brilliantly draped with Italian brocade, 
was managed by a picturesque gondolier, in 
his national costume, who steered the very 
illustrious Signor Grimani, his fair wife and 
their daughters as easily upon the placid 
waters of the Thames as ever he had done on 
those of the Canal Grande. As it grew dusk 
the ships of war and pleasure boats were ab- 
solutely transfigured by a myriad lights of 
all colours, and the terraces of the palaces 
on the shores of the river were marked by 
long lines of fire. Then followed the most 
magnificent fireworks, such as no one had 
•ever seen in England before, and which 
Evelyn declared surpassed even the Girandola 
of Rome. And over all this fairy-like scene 
rode in solemn glory a full October moon. 
All was full of life, brilliant, gay, and cheer- 
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fill, and none could then imagine how deep 
already was the shadow of death, which 
was rapidly falling upon the pleasant city. 
Plague and fire lurked together in the shade. 

As the evening advanced it grew chilly, 
notwithstanding that the weather had been 
extraordinarily mild for the season. Walter 
therefore determined that they should leave 
their boat at Blackfriars stairs and proceed 
home on foot. They went down Fleet Street 
which was almost deserted, for the multitude 
still remained upon the banks of the river, 
as the revel was not yet nearly over. In St. 
Paul's churchyard our friends were surprised 
to find a group of people assembled round 
an extraordinary-looking person, who was ap- 
parently preaching to them. This strange 
creature, whose name was Solomon Eagle, 
was naked down to his waist. In his hand 
he carried a lighted torch which he brandished 
about. 

"Repent," he cried in a loud voice, 
" repent, for the doom of Sodom is upon the 
city. Repent. Turn ye to the Lord ere it 
is too late, for within the year pest and firo 
shall destroy the town.'* 



CHAPTER V. 



PLAGUE AND PLEASURE. 



"When Mr. Pepys met the Notts and Better- 
tons upon the steps leading to the Duke's 
Theatre, on the occasion of Mabel's first 
and only appearance upon the stage, he 
announced, amongst other news, that he 
had that day heard "of a Dutch ship of 
three or four hundred tons, where all the 
men were dead of the plague, and the ship 
cast ashore at Gottenburgh." This was in 
September, 1664. Three months later, in 
the beginning of December, two Frenchmen 
died of the disease in Long Acre. They 
really had the plague, and there was con- 
siderable consternation in consequence; which, 
was presently increased, when several other 
deaths occurred from the same dread cause, 
and in the same neighbourhood. 

For some time afterwards, indeed through- 
out the entire winter, there were rumours of 
occasional deaths from " the spotted fever," 
as the plague was at first named, which 
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frightened the timid, but were quickly forgot- 
ten by the multitude, especially as the winter 
was unusually healthy. In April there began 
-again to be alarming reports, and in May 
forty persons died of the disorder in the 
single parish of St. Giles in the Fields. 

Walter Nott, who was cured, for the time 
being at least, of his absurd fit of jealousy, 
determined, on the outbreak of the disorder, 
to send his children to old Mrs. Claypole, at 
Tunbridge Wells. He wished Mabel to 
accompany them, but she objected to leaving 
him in the hour of danger, and moreover, 
absolutely refused to go to her native place, 
as she did not like to meet the narrow- 
minded neighbours, to whom her marriage 
with an actor had been a source of scandal. 
She therefore resolved to remain at home 
during the early stage of the epidemic. 

Catherine of Braganza, acting upon the 
advice of the Dowager Queen, Henrietta 
Maria, and ignoring what had happened 
between her royal consort and Mrs. Nott, 
did not dismiss her fair reader immediately, 
lest, by so doing, she might have inspired 
her with dangerous thoughts ; but she took 
an early opportunity to remove her from the 
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Court. This she did in her usual graceful 
and kindly manner. Thus Mabel seemed 
likely never to see King Charles again. 

Walter's manner towards his wife was 
now what it had been before he fell under 
the influence of Nereus, frank and gentle. 
Since the incident of the red feather, as al- 
ready intimated, he did not visit the magician 
again for many months, and even then he 
only stayed a short time. He now felt an. 
instinctive dread of this man, especially 
when he remembered that it was he who 
had fanned his ridiculous suspicion of his 
wife's honour. He was, however, obliged to- 
confess to himself that Nereus had never said 
or done anything to offend him, and that if 
he had allowed him to influence his mind it 
was his own fault. 

The young Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
mond, after a short season of retirement 
spent at Cobham Hall, returned to Court,, 
and were received with some show of cordiality 
by the King, whose anger, however violent, 
was never of long duration. 

The Duchess of Cleveland had almost 
entirely forgotten Mabel, for with her Grace 
out of sight was, indeed, out of mind. She 
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was moreover much exercised about a new 
scheme whereby she hoped to appropriate 
several heavy taxations. 

When therefore the plague first declared 
itself to be seriously dangerous, our dramatis 
persona were so dispersed that no one could 
have foreseen that they could possibly be re- 
united, in such a manner, as to bring about 
one of the most curious events that ever 
occurred. 

On May 30th, 1665, a mortuary bill was 
issued by the civic authorities of the city of 
London, stating that seventeen persons had 
died of the plague since the 23rd day of the 
month. In the early part of June the 
weather became exceedingly warm, and the 
bill announced that, within fifteen days, there 
had been one hundred and twenty deaths from 
the " spotted fever." After that the death-rate 
increased rapidly, and a panic ensued. Hun- 
dreds at once left for the country. Mr. Nott 
again entreated Mabel to go to Weather- 
leigh, but she still resolutely refused to 
quit him. He had joined one of the 
numerous relief committees, and was a very 
active member. 

. VOL. II. H 
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In July the Court and leading aristocracy 
abandoned Town, and retired to Hampton 
Court. With them went the Duke and Duchess 
of Eichmond. The Duchess, since her wed- 
ding, had frequently received her old friend 
Mabel, and now earnestly besought her to 
come with her out of the pestilential city. 
At first she resisted, but at length Mr. Nott 
positively ordered her to go, and she obeyed. 
He no longer feared the King's attentions to 
her, and thought at least that he had entirely 
overcome his jealous impulses. 

In the meantime, the plague assumed 
gigantic proportions. The bulletins returned 
a hundred and more deaths per day. 

By August the city already presented a 
deserted appearance. The Inns of Court 
were closed. The theatres were shut. Most 
of the shops had their shutters up. People 
walked in the middle of the streets, so as to 
avoid touching infected houses. They also 
went, about with strong-smelling flowers in 
their hands, and used much scent. The streets 
were so thickly strewn with powerfully- 
perfumed flowers, herbs, and leaves, that we 
read in the " Weeping Lady, or London like 
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Nineveh in Sackcloth," the following 
lines : — 

O see, as preparing for a Bridall bed, 
In what a path of herbs and flowers men tred 
Which way so ere they wander. For each street 
Seems now. a garden, all as green, as sweet ; 
But oh, my soul, my sick, my bleeding heart, 
These are no nnptual strewings, here no part 
Of such joys approving. For, O see 
These paths are for the Dead, or such as be 
The half-dead, that do attend them. 

Whole rows of houses were unpeopled. 
Presently the death-rate increased from a 
hundred to two, three, and four hundred a 
day. At length it passed a thousand. London 
was in tears. Mourners were now so general, 
that nobody even thought of putting on 
black for their deceased friends, or observ- 
ing the usual doleful ceremonies. The 
metropolis was as an Akeldama doomed to 
destruction. 

At first sanitary orders and regulations 
were issued and attended to, but by-and-bye 
they were utterly neglected, and the wildest 
confusion prevailed. In the middle of the 
month * the fury of the scourge knew no 
bounds. The cruel monster revelled in its 
savage impetuosity. In some streets it slew 
every inhabitant. The meat in the markets 
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was infected. Timid folks actually starved 
themselves to death for fear of " swallowing 
the plague." Men and women were seen to 
drop dead in the streets, and in the public 
squares putrid bodies lay for days, till the 
rats ate them up, because none dared bury 
them. In Smithfield a number of swine fed 
upon some of them, and being infected, died 
at their horrid banquet. 

The utmost precaution was needed to pre- 
vent famine, for now the country folks re- 
fused to bring provisions into the city, and 
all foreign commerce was stopped. No ships 
were permitted to leave or enter the Thames. 
Families were obliged to dole out their store 
of bread-and -cheese with economy, lest it 
might not last them out. The poor were in 
a dismal state, for every kind of work was 
stopped, and the price of provisions trebled. 

Death Was everywhere. Infected houses 
were marked with a red cross ; but this soon 
became a vain precaution, when every house 
got to be as bad as its neighbour. 

O see the fall of crosses, see and weepe, 
To see the crosse that like a gangren creepe 
From part to part. 

Death carts, common tumbrils, went round 
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«very hour or so for their loads of bodies, 
and the drivers, who made an enormous 
profit by the business, were wont to shout 
out as they drove along, " Bring out your 
dead. Bring out your dead, and be quick 
about it." In many cases, at this summons, 
the corpses were pitched out of the windows 
stark naked. The bodies of poor and rich, 
men, women, and children, were heaped upon 
those reeking carts, and driven off to the 
common pit. There, more often than not 
stripped of every rag they possessed, they 
were cast headlong into an unimaginable 
sink of horrors. Coffins were no longer 
used, even amongst the richest persons, and 
mourners were not permitted to follow the 
carts, neither was divine service said, or 
even a blessing pronounced over the dead. 

During one night in September it was 
currently reported that five thousand persons 
had perished. Then a madness, almost as 
dreadful as the plague itself, seized hundreds. 
Terror drove them distracted. They tore 
their garments off, and rushed about the 
streets howling that " the last day had come.'* 
Shrieks and groans rent the air. One woman 
was seen running down Leadenhall Street 
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with a babe in her arms. On a sudden she 
perceived it had the pest spot upon its 
little breast* Crazed by fear, she tore its 
gums from her nipple, dashed its brains out 
on the stones and fled roaring along. At 
the bottom of the street she suddenly fell 
dead herself, and as it chanced that the death 
cart was coming along just then, they carried 
her still warm body to the pit in Aldgate 
Churchyard. That pit was forty feet long 
by sixteen wide, and fifty deep. It was full 
of corpses. There they lay one on the top 
of the other, the knight and the lady, the 
alderman and the butcher, the courtezan and 
the bride, the baker, the thief jjuid the beggar, 
heads and feet together, and in every stage 
of corruption. 

There was the body of what had once 
been a fair young girl, now her long 
golden tresses were all that was left of her 
charms. Yon grey beard showed what had 
been an old man's face, but the silver hairs 
still sticking to the blackened jaw, alone in- 
dicated venerable age. There was an infant, 
cast in alive, clinging to its dead mother's 
breast. But there were, at least, a thousand 
bodies lying pell-mell together in this dread- 
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ful hole. When a fresh corpse was flung 
down a multitude of rats, grown bold and 
fat, as aldermen from superabundance of food, 
looked up expectantly. Sometimes an oddly 
distorted arm, lifted as if in uncommon 
agony, indicated that its owner was not 
dead when they pitched him into this most 
awful grave. 

In the meantime the church bells kept up 
an incessant din — it being popularly be- 
lieved that their tolling was beneficial to 
purify the air. 

Hear the bells, how sadly they sound, 
Nothing but forgetful summons to the ground, 
Nothing but calls to death, nothing but knells 
All notes of grief, for all passing bells. 

In the " Locomologia " of Dr. Hodges we 
read, " In some houses carcases lay waiting 
burial, and in others persons in their last 
agonies; in one room might be heard the 
groans of the dying, in another the ravings 
of delirium, and not far off relatives and 
friends bewailing their loss. Death was the 
midwife to all children, and infants passed 
immediately from the womb to the grave. 
Who would not burst with grief to see the 
stock for a future generation hang dead upon 
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the breast of a dead mother, or the marriage 
bed changed the first night into a sepulchre, 
and the unhappy pair meet death in their 
first embrace ? " 

And again Bchard says, " Death now rode 
triumphant after a very different manner than 
it does upon the seas and oceans, and with 
much more melancholy and formidable aspect 
terrifying and confounding men of all ages, 
religions and professions. It was certainly 
a dismal thing to see the great emporium of 
the world desolate, scarce anything visible 
but dead bodies, and to be continuously enter- 
tained with the daily groans and cries of 
* Pray for us,' and the nightly calls of s Bring 
out your dead,' which, like dung, were thrown 
into the carts and then thrown into the pits 
without numbering. But it was still more 
amazing to see the prodigious mixture, both 
of piety and profaneness at the same time 
which was there. In one house you might 
hear them roaring under the plague of death, 
in the next tippling and belching out 
blasphemies against God." 

Desolation was everywhere. Fanatics went 
howling about the streets, "Death and 
judgment ! " 
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Blasphemers, in troops, joined hands and 
Tushed along, singing obscenities and crying 
out that " God was a fiend." Once a party 
of these wretches was so suddenly taken by 
the plague, that they fell in the middle of the 
street as if struck by lightning, and died in 
contorted agonies all of a horrid heap. 

There were thieves who robbed the dead 
und plundered their houses. They held high 
revels under this reign of the King of 
Terrors. In the deserted mansions of the 
rich they found costly wines, and sang, ate, 
drank, and made merry ; but sometimes the 
pest joined them, and reeling drunk they fell 
asleep and never woke again. 

There was a set of wretches who, being 
plague-stricken, took it into their crazed 
heads to give the malady to the hale, and so 
they rushed about the streets, clutching and 
hugging such miserable folks as chanced in 
their way, thus murdering them, for few who 
touched the infected ever escaped the in- 
fection. 

My Lord Viscount Rochester and a crew 
of rascals, broke, one night, into St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and held an orgie there. They 
dressed themselves in sacerdotal robes, like 
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popes, cardinals, and bishops. Some 
stripped, and painted in black upon their 
white flesh the outlines of skeletons. Hand 
in hand they went dancing round and round 
the majestic columns of the grand old 
church, the altar of which they lighted up 
with burning resin. They sang hymns to- 
the devil and burnt stinking tow steeped in 
mutton fat, by way of incense, and foully 
desecrated the house of God, until, becoming 
overpowered with drink, they sank about 
the steps of the altar in deep slumber. 
Morning found them there still snoring. At 
last a damsel of the company, awaking, 
cried out in agony that she had the plague. 
The others, hearing her, woke up also, and 
uncoiled like snakes in the sun. When they 
recognised the cause of her pain, they rushed 
in panic from the sacred place as if possessed 
by demons. 

It must not be imagined because selfish- 
ness, debauchery, and iniquity took the 
high hand in the midst of these horrors, that 
virtue kept entirely in the shade. Far from 
it. Worthy doctors of much learning did a 
wondrous amount of labour for the sole love* 
and pity of their fellow-beings. The clergy 
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of every denomination, with few exceptions, 
behaved nobly. 

Many committees were formed, in which 
men of all classes associated, and money and 
good will were not wanting. Gentlewomen, 
with the fortitude of early Christian matrons, 
did their duty, and more too, by going 
amongst the stricken, cheering them, praying 
for them, and, besides, decently arranging the 
dead, giving abundant alms to the quick. 
And it would be impossible to over-estimate 
the activity and zeal of Mr. Samuel Pepys r 
and of the learned Evelyn, for the welfare of 
the suffering multitude. 

Walter Nott was also deserving of much 
praise. He was indefatigably zealous — as,, 
indeed, to his honour, was his fellow-actor, 
the great Mr. Betterton. These young men 
belonged to an association which, toward the 
height of the epidemic, acknowledged Nereus 
for its director. 

This wizard, casting aside his official and 
somewhat theatrical robes, and assuming the 
more dignified garment of a doctor of 
medicine, gave proofs of learning and sagacity. 
He seemed an altered being. The peculiari- 
ties which Nott had noticed in him — his- 
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restlessness, his outbursts of ill-concealed 
rage, his love of gloomy subjects, and a 
hundred other odd ways and ideas — vanished, 
and gave place to common-sense, systematic 
thought and action, and to an energy for the 
benefit of humanity which appeared almost 
superhuman. He discovered a remedy for 
the disease which, if not always efficacious, 
unquestionably saved some lives. His 
thorough knowledge of medicine taught him 
that a number of persons of nervous 
temperament caught the distemper all the 
more readily because they were feverish and 
easily alarmed. To soothe them he pre- 
scribed a strong narcotic pill which he 
devised, and which sent them to sleep for 
hours, at the end of which they awakened 
refreshed and calm. His noble perseverance 
in the cause of charity delighted Nott, and 
ended by awakening enthusiastic admiration 
to such an extent that he began to reverence 
as well as admire him as a teacher and friend. 
There was something to command respect 
in the attitude now assumed by the old 
enchanter, and, in justice to the woman, 
it must be recorded that Barbara Cleveland, 
hearing at Hampton of k the gallant deeds of 
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Nereus, in whom her superstitious nature 
confided, sent him plentiful supplies to help 
him in his undertakings. 

Nereus must have possessed two distinct 
natures, one good and the other bad. 
During the prevalence of the plague, he was 
an angel of charity, and as energetic in the 
good cause as would have been St. Vincent 
de Paul himself. He seemed also to have 
conceived a singular affection for Walter. 
The ugly expression suggestive of insanity, 
which in other times so often illumined his 
pale grey eyes, was now rarely seen. He 
never alluded to Mabel, and would sometimes 
lay his hand on the young man's shoulder, 
and speak with dignified kindness of his 
gallant behaviour. Then breaking from him, 
he would turn away his face, and lift his eyes 
to heaven, muttering as he did so, as if in 
prayer. Once "Walter overheard the words, 
" My revenge ! my revenge ! " falling from 
his lips, and wondered what they meant. 
Had the wizard some terrible scheme of 
vengeance troubling his mind, and did he 
hesitate in the midst of the general desola- 
tion to carry it into execution ? 

One day Nereus and Walter were obliged 
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by their duty to enforce and to attend to the 
closing up of the plague pit in Aldgate. 

It was so full that the bodies overflowed on 
either side of it. The enchanter ordered two 
tumbrils full of quicklime to be thrown in, 
and then the earth to be heaped up over it. 

Whilst directing the men in their labours, 
he noticed Walter intently looking down, 
fascinated by the terrific spectacle. He went 
up behind him with stealthy steps, and, 
as if obeying a devilish temptation, with a 
look of intense hatred, and crying out, " At 
last ! at last ! " pushed the young man in. 
The bodies were near the level, so that his 
fall was not dangerous, beyond the chance of 
infection. 

The magician, instantly after this strange 
and wicked deed, repented of it. He sprang 
forward amongst the bodies, and seizing the 
youth in his arms, bore him away in safety. 

Walter had swooned. Nereus bathed his 
temples, put sweet herbs in his nostrils, and 
forced a cordial into his mouth. One mo- 
ment he was evidently full of remorse at 
what he had done, but the next seemed to re- 
gret that, perhaps, he had saved the young 
man's life. 
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Walter returned to consciousness slowly, 
and found Nereus by him. He had not seen 
who it was pushed him into the plague pit, 
and therefore expressed himself grateful 
for the services he supposed the wizard had 
rendered him. He did not take the disease, 
for the plague respected the courage of those 
who, like the clergy, doctors, grave-diggers, 
and death-cart men, were bold with it. 

Whilst Nereus and Walter, with other 
brave and noble men, laboured in the doomed 
city, Mabel fared splendidly at Hampton 
Court. 

The selfish monarch, his brother of York, 
and their giddy followers isolated themselves 
in the lovely gardens and parks of Hampton. 
They placed a double barrier of sentinels 
round the village and palace, so that nobody 
could approach their magnificent abode from 
the doomed capital. 

Death and desolation reigned in London, 
pleasure and debauch at Hampton Court. 

It has been often observed, in all ages, that 
in times of great epidemics, licentiousness 
rules supreme, and that close and constant 
contact with the horrors of death produce 
less effect on the hearts of men than we 
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imagine. It was so in Athens, for Thucydides 
tells us that never was sumptuous revelry so 
prevalent, even in that city of pleasure, as 
at the time of the plague. Boccaccio records 
a like phenomenon in Florence when the pest 
visited that lovely city, and his immortal 
"Decameron" is but a collection of lively 
stories related for the amusement of sundry 
fair ladies and their lovers, who retired to a 
charming villa on the slopes of Fiesole, and 
sought to forget, in a thousand pastimes, the 
terrors abroad beyond their marble gates. 

The Court of Charles II., walled in at 
Hampton, endeavoured, in every possible 
manner, to ignore the mere presence of the 
pestilence, and for many months that awful 
visitor kept aloof from it. The gay dames* 
and cavaliers made a rule, that no mention of 
the scourge, under severe penalty, should 
ever be made amongst them. 

They passed their leisure in their gilded 
prison, inventing new fashions and ways of 
killing time. To-day this merry Court 
assembled beneath the sweeping branches of 
the famous lime-tree grove, which is still one 
of Hampton's greatest attractions ; and the 
sunlight falling through the spreading 
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boughs caught the bending folds of varied 
satins, and increased the richness of velvets, 
as dukes and duchesses, and lords and ladies 
of high degree played at " pell-mell," the 
predecessor of our favourite croquet, upon 
the soft green sward. To-morrow Italian 
singers warbled airs by Pales trina and Lulli 
before a courtly gathering. This was St. 
Catherine's feast, and the good Queen was to 
be especially honoured with a concert, and 
t'other day Duke James had a mirthful 
comedy enacted, or her Highness, his consort, 
gave a masquerade. 

Every manner of rare provisions was here 
stored. Wines from Hungary, France, 
Spain and Italy, fruits of sweetest taste, 
and costly Parisian sweet-meats were always 
piled upon the banquet tables, which bent be- 
neath their weight of massy plate. Dances 
and picnics, balls and conversazioni followed 
each other in rapid succession. The sunny 
atmosphere was redolent of music and 
laughter. Mirth, folly, profligacy, extrava- 
gance and licence, had sovereignty. Nought 
was left undone to drive away dull care, with 
complete success. They played hide-and- 
seek in the celebrated maze created to please 
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Anne Boleyn, and young girls, as fair as day, 
allowed themselves to be caught and kissed, 
in pleasant shady bowers, by jovial cavaliers. 
By the fountains story tellers related amorous 
Spanish and Italian adventures, whilst the 
silvery waters cast a cooling spray upon the 
rarest flowers. Corrantos were danced to 
tinkling guitars, and love triumphed day and 
night. 

The fair Duchess of Richmond, " La Belle 
Stewart/' lived in a pretty cottage just 
within the magic circle, and was, of course, 
one of the chief attractions of the place. 
Duchess Barbara ruled in the palace, where, 
incredible to relate, Nell Gwynne was also 
installed as one of the bed-chamber women 
to her Majesty. 

Mabel at first obeyed her husband's in- 
junctions, and kept exceedingly quiet. She 
corresponded with him but very rarely, for 
the danger of infection was so great that 
communication with the city was almost en- 
tirely prohibited. 

The estates round the palace, we are told, 
had been early supplied with live cattle and 
poultry, sufficient to last some months, so 
that it was not necessary for any one to go 
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beyond the prescribed limits. Both Charles 
II. and his brother, the Duke of York, it 
should be here mentioned to their credit, 
went several times to London to inspect the 
-city and prescribe measures for the relief of 
their unhappy subjects. Every day they 
received ministers and deputations from 
London, and consulted with them for hours. 
These people, on their arrival, were fumigated 
and so intensely perfumed, that some of them 
were wont to faint from the effects of the 
stifling odours. It was amusing to see how 
every one, servants included, fled from their 
contact. Doors were opened for their ad- 
mission by means of long strings, and if, by 
chance, they touched any one's garments, that 
person was immediately sequestrated, and 
subjected to two or three days' isolation. One 
disinfectant to which they were frequently 
subjected was to be literally painted from 
head to foot with a solution of sulphur. 

At first Mrs. Nott remained almost hidden 
in the villa of her friend. But she was, as we 
know, of a vain disposition, and delighted 
in admiration ; so, little by little, she was 
tempted to enter into the gaieties of court 
life. The Queen received her kindly, and 
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commanded her sometimes to read selections 
from the poets for her recreation. So, by 
degrees, Mabel's heart was once more filled 
with the love of pleasure. 'Tis true that her 
husband's danger gave her anxiety, but there 
were other women among her companions, who 
were in her own predicament, having re- 
lations in the doomed city, and she followed 
their example, determining never to dis- 
play in public the anguish which sometimes 
kept her awake through whole nights. 
Indeed, she early discovered that the only 
way to make life endurable under the cir- 
cumstances was to throw herself, as much as 
possible, into a whirl of amusements. Ac- 
cordingly she laughed, sang, and danced with 
the rest, and presently her vanity induced 
her to appear in several comedies and 
masques. 

The King observed her soon after her ar- 
rival, but always spoke to her with marked re- 
spect. He seemed determined to treat her as 
an honoured friend, and for this purpose his 
manner was invariably ceremonious. He 
begged of her to believe in the sincerity of 
his friendship, and entreated her not to fear 
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him, but to place tier trust in his esteem and 
regard. 

Duchess Barbara noted all these things, 
and liked them not. Her suspicions and 
fears once more were roused, and she accord- 
ingly placed her spies about Mabel, giving 
them orders to report all that she did and 
8 aid. 

One night the Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
mond gave an entertainment to the Court. 
Massinger's lovely tragedy of " The Virgin 
Martyr " was enacted, and Mrs. Nott played 
St. Dorothea. Never had she looked more 
lovely. A Greek costume, designed ex- 
pressly for her by Sir Peter Lely, suited her 
to perfection, and her acting was delightfully 
fresh. Nell Gwynne complimented her when 
the performance was over, and she also re- 
ceived the congratulations of the King and 
Queen. Flushed with pleasure and gratified 
vanity, she was about to enter her dressing- 
room when one of the labourers, who was 
engaged as a stage carpenter, slipped a letter 
into her hands, and whispered in a voice 
thick with excitement — 

" You must, madam, see the King to-night 1 
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Give him this letter, and let nobody see you 
give it to him. As you value your life, that 
of the King, and mine too, let no one know 
about it save himself. 'Tis a matter of life 
and death." 

The man disappeared before she could 
answer him. 

On entering her dressing-room she 
glanced at the mysterious letter. It waa 
sealed, and bore no address. 

How was she to give it to his Majesty that 
night ? He was even theu half- way on his 
road home to the palace. She could see,, 
through the open window, the glare of the 
torches borne in his train. 

She paused to consider what was best to* 
do. 



" I saw a man put a note into her hand,, 
your Grace," said the Italian spy, Bibiani, to* 
the Duchess of Cleveland. 

" From the King, I'll warrant. When did 
he give it ? " 

"As she left her dressing-room, your 
Grace." 
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"Do you know the man?" asked Lady 
Mu skerry. 

" No, my lady, I didn't see his face." 

" Fool ! " muttered the Duchess. " Why 
do you not observe things better ? " 

The man shrugged his shoulders, and said 
to himself, in Italian, " Pazienza bisognaaver 
pazienza con-costei " — one must have patience 
with this woman. 



CHAPTER VI. 



HAMPTON 00 URT. 

Mabel was perplexed. The unaddressed 
letter she had received, with entreaties to 
give it to the King at once, might indeed be 
a matter of vital importance, concerning the 
safety of his Majesty and of his brother 
James of York, for their lives were often 
threatened by mad fanatics, who believed 
them to be ever plotting to restore the 
Church of Rome and to destroy the liberties 
of the nation ; but it was equally possible 
that it might be a mere snare to ruin her. 

She was but too well aware of the libertine 
character of Charles II., and by no means 
desirous of placing herself in his power. 
Still, like most women, she was fond of 
flattery, and, moreover, vain and curious. 
Her imagination was now glowing with 
visions of exploits resulting in the salvation 
of the monarch, through her means, from im- 
possible perils, and attended by ultimate 
princely rewards, which included knighthood 
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for her husband and a right at Court for 
herself. 

Should she take the letter or not ? And, 
how was she to execute the commission? 
were the questions she asked herself a 
hundred times, as she took off her Grecian 
robes and assumed those of ordinary life, in 
which &he was to sup with her friend and 
patroness the Duchess of Richmond and 
several of her guests. 

She had scarcely finished changing her 
•dress when she heard a knock at her door. 

" Who is there ? " cried she. 

" I, Jack Hall," said a voice in a low 
tone. 

" Why, Jack, is it you ? What do you 
want at this hour ? Pray wait a moment, 
and I will come to you." 

Presently she came out of her chamber, 
and stood in the passage, confronting a 
rough-looking man, who said, in the same 
low tone as before — 

11 It was I, lady, who gave you the letter ; 
you did not know me, although I tried a 
•dozen times at least to catch your eye during 
the evening." 

Mabel had indeed not recognised in the 
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labouring man employed by the Duchess, one- 
of the stage carpenters from the London 
theatre at which her husband was engaged,, 
but who had been dismissed at least eighteen 
months ago for incivility. 

" But, Hall/' asked she anxiously, " what 
am I to do with this letter ? " 

" Madam, take it to the King within two 
hours. It concerns his Majesty's life. A 
conspiracy is on foot amongst the fanatics to 
introduce the plague, by means of infected 
clothes, into his very chamber, and into that 
of his brother the Duke of York. You 
know the disease is very easily caught from 
the clothing of those who have died of it. 
This letter was handed me an hour since, by a 
man I'll not choose to name. I knew no one* 
to whom to give it but to yourself, mistress, 
so that it may reach his Majesty at once. I 
tried to give it him myself, but they'd not let 
me get near him all the evening. . I believed 
you served the Queen, but have just learned 
you stay here with her Grace of Richmond. 
It must not be known that I gave you the 
letter, for, the Lord forgive me, I was fool 
enough to be mixed up once before in a plot 
against this King, and came very near 
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trouble, and though I did repent me of it,. 
I'm still suspected." 

" How am I to take it to him at this hour ? 
It's past eleven. Let me tell her Grace the 
Duchess, my patroness." 

" Not for the world ! She would tell her 
husband, who is noisy and foolish, and thus 
mar all. None but the King and we may 
know this matter." 

" May be you are right. But how am I to 
act? The Duchess will not have done 
supper until past midnight. She will marvel 
if I'm not with her at table." 

" Let her marvel," replied the man. " Send 
word you are suddenly sick, or tired and 
sleepy, and have gone to bed." 

" Aye, and then ? " 

" Dress in your maid's gown, wear a mask 
and veil, slip out by the back gate, and 
follow me." 

" But Hyacinthe my wench will suspect 
wrong," observed Mabel, somewhat dis- 
couraged at the prospect of a nocturnal ex- 
pedition of that sort. 

" Send her to bed," replied Hall, quietly. 

" But how get her gown ? " 

" Trust me for that. My wife's her best 
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friend, and I'll ask her to lend it, that Mrs. 
Hall may cut and fashion its like for herself.*' 

" Where is Hyacinthe now ? She came 
not near me to-night. I needed her not." 

" In the kitchen. I saw her there a mo- 
ment since," answered Hall. 

"Go, then, and do as you say. Send her 
to me, and I'll go as if to bed. But, first, 
I'll to the Duchess and make believe I'm evil- 
disposed with headache." 

" Be it so. Within an hour I will throw 
a pebble against your window. Then descend 
and meet me, and we will go to the palace. 
Should any one chance to meet us, they'll 
but take us for some of the royal household 
going home from the village, for you'll wear 
a mask, and so no one will know you." 

" The Lord help us ! But when we are at 
the palace — what then?" asked Mabel 
timorously. She more and more dreaded 
the adventure. 

" You will go to Mrs. Sarah, the King's 
old nurse and housekeeper, who knows yon, 
and tell her, under oath, what I've told you. 
; She's faithful, and will get you to the King. 
I have the keys of the side gate of this 
house, and so you will return without any 
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one knowing that you have ever stirred 
abroad." 

" Heaven help me ! If you betray me 
you'll do a wicked act indeed/' said Mabel. 
" God forgive you if you deal double with 
me. 

" May He never forgive me if I do ! " was 
the solemn answer. 

Hall got the gown from Hyacinthe, and 
Mabel, pretending sleepiness, went to bed, 
and dismissed that miserly Abigail with a 
small donation of coin. The maid had 
scarcely got upstairs to the servants' room 
when Hall tapped at the door, and left the 
dress outside. When she was sure no one 
was about, Mabel took it in and began 
to disguise herself. She then knelt and 
prayed. 

An hour later two figures passed down the 
long avenue of lime trees, and at last entered 
the gates of the palace garden. They had 
met no one ; and if they had, it would have 
mattered little, it was so dark. 

The sentinels, thinking they were servants 
returning from some frolic, allowed them to 
pass in without remark. At the door of the 
palace itself, however, Hall bid Mabel fare- 
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ivell, and told her she would find him awaiting 
her at the entry of the lime-grove until 
daybreak. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Nott had been fre- 
quently over Hampton Court Palace, and was 
pretty familiar with its intricate passages. 
Ascending several dimly lighted stairs, she 
at last reached a kind of ceil de boeuf, a 
vestibule or small hall on to which various 
doors opened. One of these bore an inscrip- 
tion in large characters to the effect that it 
led to the apartments of Mrs. Sarah, the 
Queen's housekeeper. 

Mabel had not encountered any one save 
the guards, who bade her good-night as she 
passed along ; but frequent peals of laughter 
from an opposite direction proved that the 
Kiug and some of his companions were still 
up, and holding a merry revel. 

She knocked gently at Mrs. Sarah's door. 
No one answered. She knocked again louder, 
tind yet again louder, and then Mrs. Sarah 
herself appeared with her nightcap on. 

" In the name of mercy," quoth that 
•excellent old dame, yawning, "what may 
you want with me now by waking me out of 
my first sleep ? " 
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" In the name of mercy," answered Mabel, 
in a low tone, " peace, and speak low. It is I, 
Mrs. Nott," and she unmasked. 

" Come in, child," said Mrs. Sarah, " and 
be welcome. What brings you here so late ? 
Nay, be you seated. You look pale and sick, 
.my love. I trust no harm hath befallen you.' 1 

Mabel was pale and intensely nervous. 
She sank in a chair with a mask in her hand. 
After a rest of a minute or so she said — 

" Mrs. Sarah, the King's sacred life is in 
danger. A man I may not mention by name 
but now gave this letter for him. He must 
have it before an hour; indeed, at once; 
carry it to him, and bring me back his 
answer if there be one." 

" Strange. Let me look at the letter. No 

.address upon it. To deliver it can do no 

harm, and may prevent mischief. I'll dress 

.and go myself. Best here and I will be back 

presently." 

<So saying, the good woman left the room, 
but in a short time returned in her dress of 
♦office. Taking the letter from Mabel, she 
went in search of his Majesty. 

She was not long absent. In less than 
twenty minutes she was back with a message 
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from Charles II. that he wished to see Mrs. 
Nott in the tapestry-room. There was no 
other answer, Mrs. Sarah said, and she 
advised Mabel not to fear, but to obey. 

Mabel, although somewhat alarmed, 
hastened in the direction of the appointed 
chamber, but on her way, in one of the corri- 
dors, she encountered Bibiani, the Duchess 
of Cleveland's spy. Unfortunately he re- 
cognised her, for she had not tied on her 
mask, but simply held it to her face, and, as 
he brushed by her, let it fall. She was so 
confused she did not perceive who it was 
jostled her. 

The Italian was delighted, and, taking off 
his shoes, followed her noiselessly. 

Mabel went into the tapestry-chamber, and 
she was almost immediately joined by the 
King. 

" I'm indebted to you, madam," said he 
respectfully, " for much goodwill in my 
behalf. Now, I pray you tell me who gave 
you the letter Mrs. Sarah has just given 

me?" 

" That I cannot answer, sire," said Mabel, 
firmly. " It was given me by one who made- 
me promise not to reveal his name." 
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" Odd's fish ! strange. That letter, madam, 
has perhaps saved my life, and that of many 
others of my fellow-beings. It reveals a 
devilish plot against us, whereby the plague 
was to be brought hither into my very bed 
chamber by means of clothes reeking with 
the distemper. The names of the con- 
spirators are given, and before morning they 
will, owing to your promptitude, be in safe 
keeping. Madam, I thank you for the 
trouble you have taken, and may, with your 
permission, avail myself of your services 
again. Meantime, I thank you. You will 
give this purse to the man from whom you 
had the letter, and accept, I pray you, this 
ring yourself." 

Taking off a fine emerald ring, regardless 
of the fact that the Duchess of Cleveland had 
given it him but a day or so before, he 
passed it over one of Mabel's beautiful 
fingers. 

She did not hesitate to accept it, for she 
was determined to tell this adventure to her 
husband at the earliest opportunity. 

" I thank your Majesty," said she, with 
her sweetest smile. " My humble services, 
and those of my husband, are ever at your 
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disposal. We at least are loyal. There is 
nothing, my liege, even to the sacrifice of life 
itself, which we would not endure in the 
cause of our King. Sire, if you have further 
occasion of me in this matter, pray you 
command me." 

" It may chance indeed that I require 
your cunning and delicate aid in this matter, 
which needs a woman's shrewdness to unravel. 
You know the fellow who gave you the 
note ? " 

" Well, your Majesty." 

" Can you answer for his loyalty ? " 

iC Assuredly I think so. He is an honest 
man and a loyal." * 

" And yet made you promise not to give 
his name ? I fear he is a naughty knave." 

u Sire, he fears," observed Mabel, " to be 
maltreated by some of the conspirators, who, 
I guess, are of his class, should they find out 
he betrayed them. Take my word he's an 
honest man." 

"I'll take it. It waxes late. You say 
right. No one must know that you are 
abroad. Indeed, it is best so. At what 
time do they begin to stir in the Duchess of 
Richmond's house ? " 
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" Oh, never until seven o'clock is the 
meanest cook wench up. Her Grace keeps 
such late hours that her folks awaken nearer 
noon than sunrise. But what of that ? " 

" Simply that you cannot leave the palace 
now. It is long past midnight, and there are 
strict orders that no one stirs forth from now 
until daybreak. Stay here a while, and I'll to 
Mrs. Sarah, and you shall be her guest to- 
night." 

His Majesty opened the door, and looked 
up and down the long corridor to see if any 
one was there. He did not notice Bibiani, 
who slid into a dark shadow. 

The King went out, leaving Mabel alone. 
He returned in a few moments, and said, 
whilst the door was still ajar, so loud that the 
Italian spy, who had hitherto failed to catch 
a word of the conversation, overheard him — 

" To-morrow you will meet me in the 
Maze at noon. Here is a plan of it, and you 
will enter by this gate, and follow the road 
indicated here in red." Then he shut the 
door, and continued — " Now, sweet mistress, 
good-night. Go by the back stairs to Mrs. 
Sarah's room, and at daybreak my con- 
fidential man, Knapp, will call you and lead 
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you out to your abode by the most private 
way. Again I thank, you, and wish you 
sweeter dreams than are likely to greet me." 

The King raised her hand to his lips, and, 
opening a door concealed by the tapestry, 
went to the Duke of York's room, where, 
summoning several of his confidential attend- 
ants, he informed his royal brother of the 
danger that threatened them, and forthwith 
gave orders for the immediate arrest and 
removal for trial of three of the persons 
mentioned in the letter. 

Mabel passed the night in Mrs. Sarah's 
apartment, and before seven was in her own 
chamber at the Duchess of Richmond's, with- 
out her absence being in any way suspected. 

Bibiani next morning gave a highly 
coloured version of the affair to the Duchess 
of Cleveland. He had a good story now, for 
he did not know that Mabel spent the night 
in the housekeeper's chamber, and made 
capital out of what he suspected. His mistress 
was delighted with him to the extent of 
presenting him with several broad pieces of 
gold. It chanced that the Duchess was just 
then in particularly bad odour with his 
Majesty, who, for once, resolutely refused to- 
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grant several preposterous demands she had 
recently made. This loss of favour she attri- 
buted to the rising influence of Mrs. Nott. 

Bibiani did not neglect to mention the ap- 
pointment in the Maze, and was ordered to 
watch their further proceedings as closely as 
possible. 

Barbara's temper was none of the sweetest 
when she went to perform her duties as lady 
of the bedchamber to the Queen, and she 
even ventured to speak disrespectfully to Her 
Majesty. Catherine of Braganza had the 
fashion of taking a long time to dress. 

"I wonder," said the Duchess, who was 
superintending the royal toilette, "your 
Majesty can have the patience to sit so long 
a-dressing." 

" I have so much reason, Mrs. Palmer," 
returned the Queen, pointedly, calling her 
Grace by the name she bore before she was 
created a peeress, most certainly not as a 
premium for virtue — "I have so much 
reason, Mrs. Palmer, to use patience, that I 
^an very well bear it." 

"Wherefore do you call me Mrs. Palmer, 
Madam ? " asked the Duchess, turning pale 
with surprise and mortification. 
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" It was your name, Madam, when you 
were fit to bid me have patience. Your 
titles, Duchess," continued the Queen, scarlet 
with anger, " as ill become you as do your 
uncivil speeches." 

The Duchess turned deadly white, and, not 
daring to display her furious temper before 
Her Majesty, flounced out of the room, 
banged the door, and rushed to the King. 

" Well, Charley," cried she, in a furious 
tone, "your Lady Queen has most grossly 
insulted me." 

" She could not insult you" replied the 
King contemptuously. 

" What does your Majesty mean ? " 

" That such a devil as you are, Bab, can- 
not be insulted. Insult can only be offered 
to the worthy, and you are a bundle of cove- 
tous vanity, pride, and arrogance." 

" She called me Mrs. Palmer." 

" In the name of heaven, what else are 
you but Mrs. Palmer, Mulatto Palmer's wife, 
and my " — 

" Dare to say the word, Charley the Third, 
and I'll" — screamed the Duchess, foaming 
with wrath. 
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" Hold your tongue," broke in Charles 
quietly. 

" No, by my faith, I'll not." 

" You'd better.' ' 

" I'd better not. I'll have the tax on 
coffee as a compensation for this insult." 

" You'll have nothing of the kind," said 
the King calmly. " Come, Bab, go to your 
room and cool ; odd's fish, woman, you are 
like a fury." 

" Where's the emerald ring I gave you ? " 
cried her Grace, suddenly missing it from off 
the King's finger. " Gone the way my cameo 
went ? That pretty piece of incarnate devilry, 
that demure monkey, Mabel Nott, hath it. 
You gave it — I know you did give it her." 

" I don't deny it," replied his Majesty. 
" It was mine, like everything you've got, 
and I can do as I choose with what is my 
own, I suppose." 

" Now, may Heaven blight that wench ! 
My cameo and my ring too ! I know where 
she was all night, Bibiani told me." 

The Duchess had scarcely uttered the 
Italian's name ere she perceived her mistake. 
She had overshot herself. The King was 
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inexpressibly enraged. " Madam," said he, 
vainly endeavouring to master his passion, 
" go to your apartments, give orders to your 
people to pack your trunks, and leave the 
palace before nightfall ! I'll have no spies 
under my roof, and I have half a mind to 
hang yon sly Italian myself. Off with you !" 

" Where am I to go ? " the Duchess 
asked, in a subdued tone. 

" To the devil, if you can ; to London, if 
you like." 

" The plague is raging there." 

"May the plague take you! and, odd's 
fish, it will be about the best thing the 
plague ever did. Go ! " 

Without another word her Grace left the 
King. She knew him well enough not to be 
aware that she had made a fatal mistake, nob 
only by her outburst of temper to the Queen, 
but, above all, by her revelation that she had 
gone so far as to spy on the actions of the 
Sovereign. 

She hastened to her apartments, and sum- 
moned Bibiani. He was remarkably astute, 
cunning as a fox, and so mercenary he 
would have sold his soul ten times over for 
money. 
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" Bibiani, you can forge handwriting ? " 
-said her Grace. 

" There is none ever written I cannot imi- 
tate to perfection, madam," replied he re- 
spectfully. 

" See, can you imitate this ? " She tossed 
him the part of St. Dorothea which Mabel had 
^written out in her own hand, and which the 
Duchess had possessed herself of. It was 
simply a few leaves tied together with a 
piece of ribbon. On the frontispiece was 
xt Ye character of St. Dorothy : " then under 
was written, " Belonging to Mabel Nott." 
" Canst write a letter according to the cha- 
racter in that precious document ? I'll pay 
thee a crown a word, if well done." 

" I can most perfectly imitate it." 

" And this ? " She now handed him a 
letter from the King. 

" Also, I can write even as doth his Ma- 
jesty." 

" 'Tis well. Thou art cunning, and shalt 
be well paid. Come to me anon, after thou 
hast watched the King and Mistress Nott 
in the Maze. We leave for London at sun- 
set. I'll have my passes made. There's mis- 
chief abroad." 
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" Your Grace fears not the plague ? " 

" What care I for the plague ! I'll ta 
Nereus, and seek his advice in this matter. 
He's the shrewdest wizard on earth. He 
said the plague would not touch me, and 
cast my horoscope for a long life and two 
husbands. Now go and do thy duty, or, by 
the gods and little fiends, I'll have thea 
whipped ! " 

The Italian bowed and retired. 

The Duchess passed into her inner apart- 
ments to give orders for her departure. Sh& 
resolved to see Nereus, and seek his assist- 
ance in ridding herself of Mabel. " I'll have 
no more play-actresses round," she mut- 
tered. " Nell's impudent, but not ambi- 
tious. This hussy is vain and shrewd. I hate 
her, but she shall know my power before 
many hours are over her head." 

Mabel passed the early part of the morning 
at her needle, embroidering in the Duchess 
of Richmond's room. La Belle Stewart no- 
ticed no change in her, and chatted inces- 
santly about the entertainment of the previous 
evening, and a new costume she had devised, 
which to a certain extent resembled that of 
the gentlemen. 
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A coat, my dear," said she, " like my 
lord's hunting coat, of velvet, with gold 
bands and big buttons, a turn-down collar, 
and ruffles in front and at the wrists ; a 
three-cornered hat, and long white plumes ; 
a flowing skirt, and gauntlet gloves. What 
think you of that ? " 

"Marvellous pretty, I should say," an- 
swered Mabel. 

" I've a letter here for you, from your 
husband. I forgot to give it you before. 
Bah ! how it smells of every scent and fumi- 
gation ever invented." 

So saying, her Grace threw a highly 
perfumed letter into Mabel's lap, who was 
soon devouring its contents. 

" All well ? " asked the Duchess, threading 
her needle with floss silk. 

" Excellent well. My children are safe 
at Weatherleigh, and my husband hard at 
work with his committees for the public 
safety." 

" A brave man." 

" Indeed, indeed he is," answered Mabel 
proudly. " The more I know of his good- 
ness, the more I love him. He has but one- 
defect." 
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" It is ? " 

" He's the most jealous of men." 

" A foolish fault, but soon cured. I'd like 
to see my husband jealous. What other 
news ? " 

" They died last week at the rate of three 
thousand a day." 

" The Lord help us ! Child, speak not of 
the plague. It's a prohibited and contraband 
topic," cried the Duchess, almost angrily. 

" That's all the news. Pray you, madam, 
what's the hour ? " 

" Somewhere near noon.' 1 ' 

" I'll beg your leave to go abroad a little. 
This letter has somewhat unnerved me. 
Pray you, excuse me. The air will do me 
good." 

" Go, my sweet one, but be back soon, for 
we've a masquerade on hand that needs your 
tasteful attention." 

Mabel kissed the lovely and amiable 
Duchess, and went out towards the Maze. 
Her heart beat high. She had already fallen 
under the power of that fascination for 
which the Stuarts were so remarkable. She 
felt almost guilty as she passed down the 
lime grove, and, taking out the little map the 
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King gave her, followed the red ink trace, 
and entered the curious labyrinth, in accord- 
ance with its directions. 

The Maze at Hampton Court is still one of 
the greatest garden curiosities in England. 
It is an exceedingly well designed labyrinth, 
constructed some hundreds of years ago, 
after an Italian design, of elm trees, so 
planted and cut as to form thick walls, 
bordering certain walks in such a manner 
that, unless possessed of a key to the right 
road, it is not only easy to lose yourself, but 
utterly impossible to reach the centre, which, 
in Charles II.'s time, was ornamented with a 
fish pond, a beautiful marble statue of Cupid 
on a sun-dial, and seats. For hours you may 
wander in and out of the intricate roads, the 
majority of which lead nowhere, and, closing 
in a culde sac, force the amused or wearied 
traveller to return whence he came. 

But Mabel was furnished with a key, and 
obeying certain marks upon it easily found 
her way to the centre of the Maze, where the 
King awaited her. 

Bibiani was already concealed behind the 
trees, but in such a way that he could only 
see and not hear. . 
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"Madam," said the "Merrie Monarch," 
raising her hand to his lips, " you are good 
indeed to be here so much in time." 

" God give your Majesty a good day," re- 
plied Mabel, blushing. " Have you news for 

" None, fair mistress. That snake, always 
thanks to you, was scotched in the breeding. 
The knaves are even now on the way to the 
Tower." 

" That is well, sire. With your permission 
Til take my leave," replied Mabel modestly, 
but blushing crimson. 

The King held her hand tenderly in his. 

" Nay, why take your leave again so 
suddenly, gentle lady, let me press, only 
once, my lips upon this hand," and he 
covered her hand with kisses. 

" Sire, let me go. I am but little ac- 
quainted with Court manners, and like not 
to be considered ignorant of them, and yet I 
like not either to be taken for a coquette 
who always allows any gallant to pay her 
false compliments, therefore, I beseech you, 
if indeed you would retain me as a friend, 
unhand and let me go." 

" You are severe upon me, dear lady," re- 
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sumed his Majesty, " I am not so foolish as 
to think otherwise of you than as learned in 
all a lady's accomplishments, and entreat 
you not to punish my indiscretion by with- 
drawing too soon your charming presence." 

" Sire, once before, when your Majesty 
spoke thus to me, and when I begged of you 
to desist, you gave your promise never to 
repeat such words as you then spake." 

" I keep my promise, and will only speak 
now, not in folly, but in earnest. Mabel, I 
love ! I adore ! I worship you ! " 

" What new folly is this ? " exclaimed 
Mabel calmly, as if appearing to argue a 
matter usually decided by passion, and yet 
with a slight tinge of coquetry in her tones, 
for, secretly, this royal homage to her beauty 
was sweet. " What new folly is this ? I'm 
not fair, am near thirty, not very wise, nor 
very witty, and a married woman who only 
loves her husband." 

" All the greater attraction then have 
you, gentle madam, to me. Being not in 
vour teens, your conversation has matured 
•experience and wit. Being married, you are 
all the more discreet." 

" Sire, it waxes late. I must return ; you 
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have no news for me, then let me go," said 
Mabel quietly. " A truce to all this non- 
sense. I do not love you, and never will. 
As a subject, I reverence your Majesty, and 
obey you ; as a woman, I admire you ; as a 
friend, I like you ; but as becomes a true and 
loyal wife, I abhor your style of talk." 

" Odds fish, madam, my style of talk," 
broke in the King, a little offended. 

"Ay, foolish, beyond words, foolish and 
malapert," cried Mabel, angrily. " Go to 
your pure and holy wife, and learn duty of 
her, if you cannot take a lesson from me. If 
I were mad, capable of insane, ignominious, 
and ungrateful wickedness towards one who 
is as good as the day is bright, as true as 
steel, and as noble as a lion, I would listen to 
you ; but as it is I scorn your offers. You 
are pained? I'm sorry, but strong words, 
like strong medicines, are wholesomest, 
though most bitter to swallow." 

" Then you refuse me. You refuse rank, 
wealth, honour to yourself and husband ? " 

" I refuse dishonour. Now, sire, let me 
depart." 

" Nay, you shall hear me out. I married 
a woman I never saw until the day I wedded 
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her. It was Teasons of State which compelled 
me. I love her as a brother, because she is, 
as you say, good ; but I love her not other- 
wise. I can't reason with her, pour my heart 
out to her, seek advice and consolation from 
her, for she is not clever, and can give me 
none. You are all these things — clever, 
accomplished, womanly, and lovely. Will 
you not be at least my friend ? " 

" A thousand times your friend. For you 
and yours, as would every loyal-hearted 
woman in England, I'd lay down my life." 

" If there is virtue here, true and noble 
virtue here, I'll respect it," said the King to 
himself, and then out loud, " Madam, I am, 
as you say, a fool, but not a knave. Once 
more we part, as we parted a year ago at 
Whitehall, but never to meet again as we did 
just now. Let me, fair Mabel, entreat your 
pardon." He knelt and kissed her hand. 

She raised him quickly, and said quietly — 

"It is most willingly granted, Sire, and 
now farewell." 

" Before we part, let me press one brotherly 
kiss upon your pure brow." She bent her 
forehead toward him, and he kissed her 
reverently, almost as a father would a beloved 
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child. " Mabel Nott, if my wife had been a. 
woman like you I might have been a 
different man. We kings merit much pity 
and easy forgiveness. If ever you need me, 
call upon me as if I were not your sovereign 
but your friend, your brother." 

" I will, your Majesty, and if by chance 
you need my aid or my husband's, command 
it, even to death.*' 

The King stood by the entrance to the 
centre of the Maze, and bowed to the lady, 
who, resuming her mask, was going quietly 
onward without another word, when his 
Majesty called her back. 

" One word, sweet Madam, if by chance I 
need your aid, within the next few days, 
you'll find a letter beneath the pedestal of 
this statue of Cupid. Obey the instructions 
it contains if you value my life. There are 
traitors abroad." 

Mabel bowed and walked quietly out of 
the intricate labyrinth. The Bang seated 
himself and watched for some time a shoal of 
goldfish in the fountain. By-and-bye Nell 
Gwynne and a merry party joined him, and 
broke up his melancholy reverie. 

Bibiani hastened out, and told Duchess 
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Barbara he saw the King kneel and kiss Mrs. 
Nott's hand, and then her face, and, more- 
over, that he overheard His Majesty make ap- 
pointments with her by means of letters to be 
slipped under the pedestal of Cupid's statue. 

" That is well ! Now, write in His Majesty's 
handwriting what I have written here," and 
she gave him a copy of the most amorous 
effusion, supposed to be addressed by the 
King to Mabel, and then its fictitious answer 
equally lively in expression. 

Bibiani forged these to perfection, and 
then the Duchess dictated a third letter to 
be written in the King's style, and slipped 
under the statue of Cupid. 

" Now, we'll to London. To-morrow, good 
Bibiani, we'll visit Nereus, and contrive that 
Mr. Nott get these precious documents. The 
other will work its own mischief. " 

At four o'clock that afternoon two im- 
portant events took place, which Mabel little 
imagined were destined to exercise a terrible 
influence on her fate. 

One was the departure of the wicked 
Duchess, which occasioned a wonderful stir 
and commotion at the palace, and set all the 
gossips in the place on the alert for news. 
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The second concerned Hyacinthe, her maid, 
who, coming in, asked if she would allow her 
one of her gowns to wear at a masking party 
among the servants on the Friday evening 
following. 

It was then Wednesday. 

Mabel readily granted the request, little 
dreaming what evil would come of it. Mask- 
ing parties were the rage in England under 
the Restoration, so much so that a foreigner 
observed that on the Continent it was 
Carnival only from Christmas to Lent, but in 
England all the year round. 

The next day she went to the Maze, and 
looked under the pedestal of the statue of 
Cupid, and found a letter there. It contained 
only these words — 

" In Heaven's name, meet me at the end of 
the lime-tree walk, near the high road, at 
dusk to-morrow, Friday. 

" C. R." 



CHAPTER VII. 



NEREUS. 



The events just related occurred on Wednes- 
day, August 26th, 1665. 

On Thursday the plague carried off three 
thousand one hundred and thirty persons. 
It was one of the worst days of the epidemic. 

The morning had been very warm, and the 
sky serene, though slightly hazy. In the 
afternoon it became overcast, and there were 
indications of a coming tempest. 

Nereus and Walter Nott had worked 
throughout the day as very apostles of 
charity. It was already evening when they 
entered the magician's dwelling on London 
Bridge, to rest a while before they separated 
for the night. 

On ascending the stairs which led to his 
chamber, a servant in the livery of the 
Duchess of Cleveland accosted Nereus. He 
brought a letter from her Grace. 

The man said the note required no answer, 
and he went his way. Once in his study, 
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Nereus lighted a tall brass lamp and read the 
missive. Its contents evidently excited him. 
He changed colour, and looked at Nott with 
so peculiar an expression that Walter asked 
him what was the trouble. 

" Nothing/' answered he. " Her Grace of 
Cleveland is in the city. She came from 
Hampton Court to-day, and will visit me to- 
night, at ten o'clock." 

" An odd hour 1 " observed Nott. 

" Truly, but the Duchess loves mystery, 
and a visit to a sorcerer at a reasonable time 
would be commonplace." 

Walter smiled. 

" Her Grace says your wife is well, and en- 
joying herself." 

" I'm glad of it. May I see the letter ? " 

" That you cannot," returned the en- 
chanter. " It speaks of secret things. This 
is all she says of your wife : 6 Master Nott's 
wife is here, and mighty friendly with the 
King, with whom she's much in company.' 
What's the matter ? You frown. Why ! 
man, the lady's honest, and 'tis well." 

" I like it not." 

"Ah!" Nereus fixed his singular blue- 
green eyes on the young man, and then ab- 
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ruptly changed the conversation. He seemed 
as if struggling hard to resist a violent 
temptation to say something widely different 
from what he actually said. " There's a 
storm brewing overhead," he remarked at 
last, quietly. " It will burst soon. Sit down, 
Nott, and I'll order supper, and array myself 
to see her Grace. She'll not fancy a con- 
ference with a mere doctor of physic" (he 
still wore his doctor's robes), " nothing but 
velvet and cabalistic signs will suit her." 

With this he left Nott, in order to com- 
mand his servants to prepare supper. 

His servants were two hideous negroes, 
male and female. The man was a giant of 
frightful ugliness, and as black as night ; the 
woman, his wife, was almost a dwarf, very 
stout, and her two front teeth (tusks) projected 
over her thick lips revoltingly. Both wore 
Asiatic costumes. The man, whose name 
was Belzabu, wore a pair of full-striped 
drawers, morocco slippers, and a scarlet 
shirt, open at the throat. On his head a 
vivid green turban. In his monstrous ears 
were jewels, and round his neck an iron ring, 
the badge of slavery. The woman was 
attired in a yellow cotton gown. Her feet 
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were bare, her head-dress was a velvet cap of 
curious design, glittering with silver spangles. 
Both these wretched beings were dumb. 
Their tongues had been cut out purposely to 
prevent their telling tales. Nereus brought 
them from Italy, and spoke to them in the 
language of that country. 

They prepared the meal. It was simple, 
but substantial. The enchanter had resumed 
his official garments, cast aside since the 
plague. They were unusually magnificent. 
On his head he wore a high golden diadem of 
Median shape, blazing with coloured jewels. 
His robe was of a purple velvet, edged with 
elaborate embroidery. A cloak of gold 
damask hung round him. The fabric was 
wrought to represent winged demons, and 
spirits dancing hand in hand. Between each 
figure was writing in an unknown tongue. 
His long and flowing sleeves completely hid 
his hands, the left one of which he rarely, if 
ever, exposed. 

Walter was amazed at the splendour of the 
costume, which was entirely in keeping with 
the apartment. The chamber, which over- 
looked the Thames, was vast, and of Tudor 
architecture. The ceiling singularly beauti- 
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ful, and spangled with gold stars on a deep- 
blue ground. The walls panelled in carved 
oak. The high marble chimney-piece was as 
elaborately sculptured as the altar of a 
Spanish cathedral. The floor was covered' 
with Persian rugs and hides of beasts. One 
tiger's skin, of unusual size and beauty, lay at 
the foot of an ancient throne-like chair of 
graven oak, which the magician affected for 
himself. A stuffed crocodile hung from the 
vault. A death's-head was on the top of a 
large ebony cabinet, which contained a 
magnificent collection of ancient, but exquisite 
Venetian goblets and vases, which were so 
esteemed in England in the seventeenth 
century that fabulous prices were paid for 
even one of the smallest of those fairy-like 
cups and mirrors, which in our days Dr- 
Salviati, of Venice, alone can reproduce in 
such a fine manner as actually to eclipse the 
original, both in glittering beauty of material 
and eccentric variety of artistic shape and 
design. A brazen candelabra, with seven 
candles in it, stood in one corner of the 
room, and in another was a collection of rare- 
illuminated folios. One object, of great 
artistic merit, attracted immediate attention. 
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It was a colossal statue of Moses, and wrought 
in bronze. Nereus declared it was by 
Michael Angelo, and the first design of that 
marvellous and indescribably grand figure 
executed for the tomb of Pope Julius II., 
which we still regard with awe when visiting 
the Church of St. Peter ad Vincula in Rome. 

Notwithstanding the architectural magni- 
ficence of the chamber, and the intrinsic 
value of the works of art it contained, a 
forlorn air pervaded it. The golden stars on 
the ceiling were faded, the oaken panels 
broken, and the elaborate mantelpiece a crum- 
bling ruin of its past glory. The emblazoned 
coats of arms and figures of saints on the 
stained windows were dim with age, and the 
light which penetrated through them was 
gloomy and sad. 

The evening meal was silent. The dumb 
negro who served it only made it seem the 
more weird and fantastic. Nott, although 
by no means superstitious, felt uncomfortable 
as he alternately watched the wizard, who 
sat opposite him, and the unfortunate black, 
whose hideous face looked like that of a 
devil whenever the flicker of the oil lamp fell 
upon its exaggerated features. 
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After supper the magician drew his chair 
to the window, and ordered Belzabu to place 
•another for Mr. Nott. Then both fell to 
smoking long Turkish pipes and watching 
the coming on of the storm. High above the 
heavy clouds was a full moon, so that in the 
breaks between them the light was clear and 
silvery. They swept one after the other rapidly 
up from the seaward. The river below was 
.as black as the Styx itself. Occasionally a 
red light or so, shining from some boat or 
other, came floating along, and was reflected 
in zig-zag upon it. The Tower stood out in 
relief against a white-bellied cloud which 
caught the moonlight, and showed itself to 
be dropsical with rain and ready to burst. 
St. Paul's Cathedral, too, was visible with its 
lacy pinnacles and spires, like cut ebony. The 
wind was rising and beginning to howl. 

" Mr. Nott," said Nereus, " you'll not stir 
from here to-night. The tempest will be 
terrific, and you'll not have time to reach 
home before it begins."- 

" As you will. I thank you." 

There was another silence. Meanwhile th e 
^wizard began to regard Walter attentively, 
-and then sighed bitterly. 
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u Are you ill P " Nott asked at last. 

" No ; I was only thinking." A distant 
and prolonged peal of thunder was now 
heard. "Thinking, that is all. What a 
terrible flash of lightning ! This city seemed 
on fire whilst it lasted. It will be burnt 
down to the ground in another year." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Walter, 
eagerly. 

" I mean what I say. The city is doomed^ 
It will be burned down to the earth." 

" You are mad to say so ! " 

" No, no, no ; would to God I were. The 
spirit that attends my summons, told me, a 
year ago, this plague would come about, and 
now it tells me that London will be laid in 
ashes." 

" What spirit ? " 

" A spirit that I would give my life, nay, my 
very soul's salvation, to see laid in its grave. 
A spirit that is never absent from me day or 
night, and is always, always driving me on to 
crime and death." 

Nereus rose and paced the room. His 
face was fast altering. The calm statuesque 
,look it usually bore fled from it. His pallor 
was rendered the more deadly on account of 
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the exceeding blackness of his hair and 
beard. His eyes flashed fire, and he hung 
his head, as if in despair. The storm 
without was now beginning in earnest. 
The wind howled. The rain fell in big drops, 
rendered like falling sparks of fire whenever 
the lightning flashed upon them. 

"To crime and death," continued the 
wizard, as the tears rolled down his sunken 
cheeks. 

Walter rose and endeavoured to soothe him. 
He was repulsed rudely, violently. 

" Come not near me, I'm mad — mad. 
I've been so for years and years, and you, 
you are the last one who can give me back 
my reason. Why ! why did you teach me to 
love you, to admire you, and divide ray heart 
between love and hate for you. There is 
ever, Walter Nott, standing by me night and 
day, and day and night, a gory figure, an 
.awful spirit, my master. and my slave. It 
will not leave me. There it stands, horrible 
in its wormy misery and corruption, rotting, 
bloody, gibbering, hideous with crimson 
spotted snow resting on its matted hair! 
'Twas killed in winter when the snow was on 
the ground. It sits by me at my hearth. It 
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lies with me at night. It walks with me and 
rests with me, and never, never leaves me. 
Sometimes it comes and tells me what will 
occur to others, and then whispers devilish 
wickedness in mine ears. Ah ! God, God F 
what a secret I could unfold to you, but my 
tongue is palsied, and will not obey the word& 
I long to utter. You and I must go on to- 
the awful end, and I, who would die to save 
you, must " — 

The wizard broke away and hurried from 
the chamber, leaving the last words of his- 
sentence unuttered. 

Walter stood amazed. Was the man 
crazy, or had he some crime on his mind ? 
Had he, perchance, committed murder ? 

The wind and the storm were now at their 
height. The thunder rolled and the lightning 
flashed with tremendous fury. The old 
bridge shook, and the ancient house tottered 
as if vibrating from the shock of an earth- 
quake. 

Presently the magician returned, cold, 
calm, and majestic. All signs of his recent 
agitation had passed away. 

" There is a Spanish tale," he said, quietly 
and in his usual tone, "I think would 
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dramatise well, and you could act the hero. 
It concerns a nobleman whose wife betrayed 
him, and he in revenge killed her, in such & 
way that no one everknew she was murdered, 
and thus her loss of honour was never known 
to the world." 

" You told me the story once before. I 
like it not — I would not play it." 

" You shall play it." 

" What mean you ? " 

" It strikes me as exceeding tragic. 
"Walter," he added — suddenly and with mean- 
ing — " if your wife betrayed you what would 
you do? You have Eastern or Spanish 
blood in your veins. What would you do ? " 

"Kill her; but why ask this question? 
Once before you did so. If we are to be 
friends ask it do more. My wife is as faith- 
ful to me as I am to her. My religion, my 
honour, command me to respect her, and to 
be true to her, and I know, I can't tell how 
I know it, but I do know, that she is true to 
me. Your mind is agitated, your imagina- 
tion, inflamed by the horrors of the plague* 
is upset and morbid. You need rest. Oh ! 
that you could give up this silly, super- 
stitious profession, and come and live with 
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me and mine, devoting all your energies to 
the cause of true science." 

" Oh ! that the past could be as if it had 
never been," replied Nereus bitterly, " then 
could I come and take rest at your hearth. 
Incessantly I cry out to the Lord for rest, 
and He drives me on, hither and thither, as 
the fallen leaf is driven by the storm. I can- 
not believe in Him now as I did once, as a 
merciful Father. To me He is a hard fate. 
I cannot rest at your hearth. I could not 
rest there. Oh ! Walter, Walter ! pity me " 
— he threw himself on his knees before the 
young man — "pity me. I have been simple 
and happy. I had a wife I worshipped, but 
of that no more. I have a child. I would 
die to kiss her feet, and yet, rather than see 
her, or touch her innocent form, I'd choose 
to hang crucified till Doomsday, on a cross 
exposed to icy winds, and unable from sheer 
agony to die. There is a storm abroad, but 
it is as a calm to the storm which hangs over 
you and I." 

" What do you mean ? " 

Nereus did not answer. He rose, and began 
to pace the floor again, in agitation. By-and 
bye he became calmer, and seated himself on 
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His throne-like chair. His feet rested on the 
tiger's head, which served him as a mat. 
Walter watched him with intense anxiety. 
The room was but barely illuminated by the 
tall lamp, but whenever the lightning flashed 
through the windows the figure of the 
magician was revealed in theatric pomp, with 
its flowing robes, and deadly white counten- 
ance, and behind him rose the brazen form 
of Michael Angelo's Moses. 

Walter was at first somewhat perplexed by 
the curious exhibition of contradictory emo- 
tions just displayed by the wizard, but re- 
flecting, he remembered his great labours in 
behalf of the plague-stricken, and came to 
the conclusion that it was to be attributed to 
unusual mental excitement, produced by 
want of rest and by the horrors he had 
witnessed during the past few weeks. 
Making no further observation, he took up 
a book and began to read. 

Nereus now appeared either absorbed in 
thought or asleep. His eyes were closed, 
and he sat motionless. 

The storm began to subside. The rain 
ceased, the thunder was now distant, the 
flashes of lightning grew less and less vivid. 

VOL. II. M 
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By and by the moon shone through the dark 
clouds. 

Half-past nine o'clock struck from St. 
Magnus* Church at the end of the bridge. 
At a quarter to ten Walter rose to retire. 
His moving startled Nereus, who insisted on 
escorting him to his chamber. Instead of 
taking him to the room he had occupied some 
few nights previously, and which was com- 
fortable, the enchanter led him to one almost 
destitute of furniture, and located at the 
rear of the saloon. 

Nereus was deadly pale, trembled, and 
even staggered like one intoxicated. 

Walter remarked upon his condition, but 
received no answer. The magician's thoughts 
seemed far away. 

Whilst they were bidding each other good- 
night the sounds of the wheels of a coach 
were heard rumbling over the bridge. 

" The Duchess is punctual," observed 
Nereus, in a strangely altered tone. " I 
must go down and attend upon her. Sleep, 
if you can. I do not wish you again good- 
night." 

He closed the door on the young man, 
who prepared for rest. The two negroes 
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were long since in bed. No one was stirring 
in the house. Presently the coach stopped 
at the door, and Walter heard Nereus open 
it, and welcome her Grace in a whining voice 
he had never before noticed. 

" Pray, your Grace, excuse my poverty. 
We've no torches, lamps, and lights to illu- 
mine your gracious presence, but it alone 
.suffices, by its transcendent beauty, to 
lighten up this gloomy garret of your 
Grace's slave, Nereus." 

The Duchess of Cleveland did not answer, 
but ascended the stairs in silence. As 
she entered the saloon, Nereus, with a look 
of triumph, slipped a piece of paper into her 
hand. She read it to herself. It was worded 
thus : — 

" The woman Nott's husband is in the 
listening chamber, and can hear every word 
you utter. Tell all you know. He is a 
jealous man, and will kill your enemy if he 
believes her guilty." 

She looked at the magician with a mean- 
ing smile, and seated herself on the throne- 
like chair, and rested her feet on the tiger's 
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head. Her voluptuous form was draped it* 
black satin, and she wore a long Spanish 
mantilla. An enormous diamond glittered 
in her beautiful hair. 

" Good Nereus," said she, " I've come to 
report concerning this woman Mabel Nott." 
She raised her voice at the word Nott. 

" Verily your Grace, and what of her? " re- 
plied the wizard, who stood with folded arms 
before her, in a meek attitude, which con- 
trasted oddly with his gorgeous robes. " She 
is the wife of Nott, the actor." 

" Know you her husband ? " 

" Well, he's an honest fellow, and clever." 

<c Have you ever seen his wife ? " 

" No, your Grace." 

" Know you who she was before he married 
her ? " 

" No, your Grace. Master Walter is a 
very close man in all matters concerning his 
family history." 

" Then I can tell you. She was a farmer s 
daughter. He met her when strolling 
in the country with a band of players, and 
tan off with her. They think her fair. She 
hath a demure, simpering, false face; the 
expression of a hypocritical nun, and the 
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tongue of a bawd ; a vile woman, very am- 
bitious and deceitful." 

There were now sounds of footsteps agi- 
tatedly pacing to and fro in the listening 
chamber, a room into which the enchanter 
was wont to introduce persons he wished, 
for motives of intrigue, to overhear what 
was said by certain of his clients. 

"When did the King first see her?" 
asked Nereus. 

" A year ago, at a play, in which she acted 
Desdemona for the first time, and exceeding 
ill she acted it; he fell what the common 
folks call in love with her, and the next day 
sent her a precious cameo of mine — you un- 
derstand, my cameo. From that hour her 
influence over him has been greater far than 
ever was mine. ,, The Duchess's face ex- 
pressed the intensest hate as she recorded 
the loss of her coveted jewel. 

" When did they meet after that ? " asked 
Nereus. 

" Whenever she went under pretext of 
reading to the Queen. One night, the night 
that idiot- Frances Stewart eloped with 
Richmond, my Lady Muskerry and myself 
saw her leave the Bang's chamber in great 
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disorder. The Queen knew of it, and dis- 
missed her shortly after. Then they saw- 
each other but rarely, and I thought her 
influence gone ; but lo ! my fine lady comes 
to Hampton Court, to stay with tfyat fool 
Stewart. Then began a series of such bold,, 
wicked, and barefaced intrigues as never 
were heard of before. Why, sir, she has 
been the talk of the place. Nell (xwynne is 
modest compared with her. Through her 
I've been driven out of the palace, called 
vile names, and sent to this death- stricken 
city. The King gave her the emerald ring I 
gave him at Christmas, and my man, Bibiani, 
watched her enter his apartments at twelve 
one night this week, and not leave them 
until morning. The next day they met in 
the Maze, and Bibiani saw them kiss and 
fondle, and heard them make appointments 
to meet again. Then, sir, when I went to 
the King on the following day, he cast me 
away, upbraided me, called me unworthy 
things, and bid me pack, for he had now, he 
said, a better friend than e'er I had been ta 
him. They meet at night in solitary places. 
They write daily to each other. I beseech 
you to see these two letters, two out of hun- 
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dreds, which Bibiani stole. Read that." She 
handed the letter the Italian had forged in 
Mabel's name. " I pray you, good Nereus, 
keep them for me, and say, did you ever read 
such bold vileness ? See how she derides her 
husband, makes sport of him. Mark how 
ardent is her love for the victim of her 
sorcery." 

Nereus read out loud a few passages : " My 
husband is a jealous man, therefore I must be 
cautious, but pray sweetheart, most adored 
of kings, trust me. A play actor is one 

* 

thing, a mighty sovereign another" Then 
he read the King's reply, which was even 
more expressive of amorous aspirations. 
" Bah ! " he cried sincerely, " what a foul 

woman." 



" You may well say it. Oh ! Nereus* 
More foul than ditch water. A base intri- 
guante of the lowest type. But I've said all 
when I've said the whole place rings with 
her infamy. But hark! What sound is 
that?" 

A heavy thud, as if some one had fallen, 
was now heard from the adjacent room. 

" Hush I " whispered Nereus. " He has 
heard all. There's death in him, and he'll 
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sting the wench a more deadly wound than 
any cobra in India." 

"Fve yet something to tell you. To- 
morrow (Friday) night she is to meet the 
King at the end nearest th6 high road of the 
lime-tree walk. She is so asked by him in a 
note Bibiani found in the Maze, stuck in 
between Cupid's statue and its pedestal. I 
pity her husband. Alas ! poor honest man. 
Now, I pray you, cast once more mine 
horoscope, and lead me to look in upon the 
future in your magic mirror. Come ! " 

The Duchess rose, and preceded by Nereus, 
ascended to the upper floor of the building, 
to gaze into futurity in his prophecy glass — 
an instrument much in vogue amongst the 
sorcerers of that period, but which was 
probably only a kind of magic-lantern. 

She was in this room over an hour, and 
took her leave of the enchanter at midnight. 

Nereus could not resist the temptation to 
see what had befallen his unhappy victim. 

He entered the room, and found the poor 
youth lying on the ground writhing in a fit. 
He forced his mouth apart, and endeavoured 
to restore him. After a long time Walter 
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<jame to his senses, and then began a scene of 
indescribable agony and passion. 

He insisted upon seeing the fatal letters, 
and wrenched them from Nereus by force. 
The wizard did not make a strong resistance. 
He read them. They were, he thought, but 
too certainly genuine. He tore his hair ; he 
trampled on the letters ; and such was the 
terrible passion into which he worked himself, 
that blood spurted from his mouth and 
nostrils. 

" Oh ! deception beyond belief. Oh ! 
blackest, vileness out of hell," he cried, " to 
jest at me, to make a laughing-stock of me — 
of me, who adored the earth she trod on ; 
who lived for her, and her only. To dis- 
honour me — and for a beastly libertine ! 
God ! why dost Thou not strike such wretches 
and afflict them with disease ? Here is a 
whole city full of honest women dying of the 
plague, and that piece of mischief lives on, 
full of flesh and health. Oh ! incredible 
monstrosity ! Say, Nereus, shall I kill her ? 
Teach me some horrid manner of death to 
put her to. Show me how to roast her white 
flesh so that she last in torments for weeks 
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and weeks. See what she says of me in her 
letter — *a vile play actor' — and asks for 
pity because fortune married her to me. I'll 
meet her in the lime-grove, take with me* 
a kerchief reeking with the pest, and force it 
into her lying mouth. You'll come too, and 
we'll bear her to London and fling her alive 
into the plague pit. Nay, better; I'll go to 
the place and meet her, feign the King'a 
voice, and let her make love to me, and when 
the adulteress thinks I'm most in love I'll 
plunge a dagger in her heart, and send her, 
unabsolved, to roast in hell." 

" And so let the whole land know of your 
dishonour," said Nereus, sarcastically. 

" Alas, dishonoured ? Life and dishonour 
can never be retrieved. If you cut the 
threads of life it's gone, and so with honour. 
Once filthed 'tis lost. Oh ! God ! my lost 
honour, my wife, my little ones ; and you, if 
you are not made of monumental marble, 
dissolve and pity me." 

" I despise you, Nott," said the enchanter 
coldly. " I scorn to see a man unmanned 
for the sake of a frail piece of wax and 
water, called a woman. Rise — leave off 
wringing your hands. I'll teach you how to 
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be revenged in such a manner that none 
shall know you are dishonoured. But of that 
anon. Come to my chamber , and we'll discourse 
until daylight of plans of vengeance. I'll tell 
thee secret horrors to inflict on her, and I'll 
tell thee also of a vast conspiracy that's 
on foot to which thou shall be admitted, and 
which shall see the end of the House of 
Stuart, and the freeing of the people it has 
enslaved. So shalt b thou be avenged on the 
King too." 

So saying he dragged the young man from 
the floor and almost carried him to his 
chamber. There they spent the night in 
conference, and the wizard's face was 
triumphant, as if he revelled in the accom- 
plishment of a great and longed-for revenge* 



X 



CHAPTER VIII. 



IN THE LIME GEOVE. 

Mabel was preoccupied. From the hour of 
her meeting with the King in the Maze 
presentiment had taken subtle possession of 
her mind, and vague fears she could not 
explain housed themselves in the innermost 
recesses of her heart. 

Presentiments ate amongst the marvels of 
our organization. They have voices like the 
still small one of conscience, and can warn us 
of coming evil. St. Theresa, that great 
mystical poetess of Spain, says they are 
whispered to us by our guardian angels, who 
thereby prepare us to bear the blows of 
misfortune, for the forewarned are forearmed. 
Even our own personal experience in such 
matters may readily lead us to believe that 
the frequent and mysterious inklings we have 
of the advent of sorrow or ill-luck are of 
preternatural origin. How often we say, 
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** Well, I knew something was going wrong," 
or " I was sure it would turn out ill." Tho 
voice of presentiment had announced the 
mishap long before it occurred. 

For two successive nights Mabel dreamed 
of flowers, and this, the superstitious declare, 
is a bad omen. At times she fancied herself 
buried beneath daisies and violets, and at 
others she saw roses with bowed heads 
scattering dew like tears in her path. She told 
these dreams to Hyacinthe, who was as 
superstitious as she was miserly, and who 
immediately declared they signified that 
before long her mistress would hear of a 
death, and, moreover, asserted that of late 
she had often seen winding sheets in the 
candles and heard the death-tick spider. This 
cheerful information added considerably to 
Mrs. Nott's distress. She dared not allow 
her mind to dwell on the possible loss of her 
husband or of her children, but dismally 
consoled herself by imagining that either her 
Uncle Philip or Mrs. Claypole was to be the 
victim of these unearthly warnings. 

She was fond of poor old Margaret, and 
the idea that the worthy soul might pass 
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away without giving her a last blessing was 
inexpressedly painful, and although she had 
never been deeply attached to Master Philip 
Weatherleigh, made her doleful to picture him 
dying alone in a distant land. But the voice 
of presentiment kept assuring her that this 
vague dread which she felt concerned herself 
and not others. 

Had she not possessed thorough knowledge 
of the King's character, which she heard 
discussed a thousand times by those who 
knew him best, she would never have enter- 
tained the thought of obeying his supposed 
summons. But she was well aware that he 
was never kno^n to break his word in private 
matters concerning his own personal honour, 
although he not unfrequently evinced in 
politics an utter contempt even for the 
sacredness of a solemn oath. When Charles 
II. encountered virtue, which he did very 
rarely, for the times were licentious, he 
respected it. Mabel therefore felt as safe 
with him, since he had pledged himself never 
to offend her again, as with a brother. 
Bearing these facts in mind she was con- 
vinced that the solicited interview in the 
lime tree grove was of the utmost import- 
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ance, and connected with the conspiracy 
which she had revealed to him on the previous 
Tuesday evening. When she recollected 
that not a day passed but some plot or other 
to assassinate the King and his brother and 
heir, the Duke of York, was set afoot, and 
that the spy system was carried to such an 
excess by the Revolutionists and Puritans 
that the very bricks of the palace and the 
leaves of its gardens might well be said to 
have ears ; it did not appear to her extraor- 
dinary that the sovereign, whose every 
movement was watched, should, in a matter 
of life and death, desire a private meeting 
with a person whose conduct had been of a 
nature to inspire respect and confidence, and 
who moreover was already acquainted with 
the details of a plot which threatened him. 
Besides, such clandestine interviews for 
similar purposes were common in times of 
danger between all the princes of the house 
of Stuart and their loyal partizans. This 
same King Charles had more than once been 
obliged to change garments with his servants, 
and even don petticoats, in order to escape 
his enemies. Those who are well acquainted 
with the history of the Stuarts, will remem- 
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ber that throughout the reign of Charles II. 
and James II. , the revolution which, even- 
tually, drove them from the throne, was ex- 
pected to break out at any moment, and that 
the royal family was always on the alert to 
escape the fate of Charles I. Mrs. Nott> 
therefore, felt by no means personally anxious 
about this meeting, and was quite certain 
that Walter would have approved it, for he 
was a staunch royalist, and would have 
sacrificed anything but his honour in the 
cause of the King. 

The morning of this fatal Friday was fine,, 
but overcast and sultry, the broken clouds of 
the storm of the previous night were still 
floating about. The sun was hidden by 
grey clouds, and only shed abroad a white 
feeble light. 

Mabel went out early to walk with the 
Duchess of Richmond in the garden. Her 
Grace, noticing her sad looks, asked her the 
cause. As she was speaking, a big black 
spider ran up her companion's gown. 

" Araignee du matin , grand chagrin" cried 
theDuchess, repeating an old French doggerel,. 
" a morning spider forbodes evil. I beseech 
you do not kill it, else worse will happen." 
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" I know," said Mabel, as she shook the 
hideous ill-omened insect from her, and burst 
into tears, " that something is wrong." 

" Why, darling," cried the good-natured 
Duchess, throwing her arms around her, 
"what ails thee? Why cry because an ugly 
old spider has chosen to scale thy garments ? 
Come, we'll go get some flowers. Do you 
remember we gathered June roses the first 
time we ever met, and my Mabel fell into a 
pond, whence I fished her out ? " 

" Right well do I remember the event, 
your dear Grace," replied Mabel, wiping her 
eyes. 

" Why Grace me; call me Fanny, as you 
used. You are my sister-in-love," returned 
La Belle Stewart. " Come, cheer up, my 
Lord of Richmond's a' coming, and he must 
not see red eyes. He'll say I'll have to be 
ashamed to give you back to Master Walter. 
Come, silly one." 

So saying, the Duchess took the now 
smiling Mabel by the hand, and led her to 
her young husband. Mrs. Nott however, 
broke from her, and with a hasty kiss and 
adieu, ran into the house. The sight of the 
affectionate meeting of the young couple, in 
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the mood in which she then was, distressed 
her. She opened her chest and took from 
it the play-book of Othello, and went to the 
back garden into a lonely arbour to read it. 
She knew the immortal tragedy by heart, and 
yet to-day found in it fresh and new mean- 
ings. Never before had the story of the 
jealous Moor and his innocent and peerless 
wife affected her so deeply. She wept over 
the fate of the gentle bride of Venice, and fell 
to singing to herself poor Desdemona's swan 
song of the Willow. 

After dinner she strolled to the Palace, 
partly in the hope of seeing the King pass, 
and receiving some sign or token from him 
that all was well, and partly with the 
intention of relating the affair to Mrs. Sarah, 
the housekeeper ; but as ill luck had it, Mrs. 
Sarah was with the Queen, who had been 
taken suddenly and seriously ill, and thus 
could not possibly see her. Finding it im- 
possible to communicate with the excellent 
old lady, she passed into the picture gallery. 
Here she met Corbetta, the Italian guitar 
player, who amused her with the details of a 
violent quarrel between the Duchess of 
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Cleveland and the Queen of Sheba. Poor 
Lady Muskerry had lately discovered that 
her worthless friend had only made a tool of 
her, and ventured to remonstrate in conse- 
quence with the charming Barbara, who, in 
response, boxed her ears, and turned her out 
of the room. This scandal occurred just 
before the Duchess's departure, and was one 
of the choicest bits of gossip of the day. 

" Why, Signor Corbetta, did the Duchess 
go away so suddenly ? " asked the innocent 
Mabel. 

" That is known to no one but herself and 
my countryman, Bibiani ; but they do say it 
was because my Lady Muskerry complained 
to the Queen and King of her treatment, 
whereupon the King remonstrated with her 
Grace, who flew into a passion, which ended 
in high words, and by her departure." 

" Which, I imagine, is not much deplored." 

" In truth, no," replied the Signor, laugh- 
ing ; and this was all Mabel learned of the 
reason why Duchess Barbara left Court. 
Little did she imagine that she was the real 
cause of the fiery favourite's banishment. 

With a few more civil words, Signor 
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Corbetta bowed himself away, and Mrs. Nott* 
was left to a solitary study of the master- 
pieces of art which lined the walls. 

Never before had Mabel realized how 
overwhelming is the solitude of a picture 
gallery to one who is in a morbidly melan- 
cholic frame of mind. 

There had been a time when she was 
almost foolishly enthusiastic over these self- 
same pictures, when the Holbeins and 
Zuccheros had deeply interested her. Now 
she absolutely hated them. She felt dis- 
gusted with the cruelly unidealized portraits 
old Hans has left us of the famous ladies of 
the Court of Henry VIII. Was that Dutch- 
looking girl's picture really like Mary 
Stuart? Could it be possible that Anne 
Boleyn was ever as ugly as Holbein has 
made her? As to Zucchero's Elizabeth, with 
its fantastical costume of gold brocade and 
peacock's feathers, Mabel thought it frightful. 
Raphael's cartoons pleased her no better. 
Paul preaching at Athens attitudinized, 
and Peter received the keys, she thought, 
with an affected grace. She was cynically 
critical to-day. Nothing pleased her. The 
Madonnas, with their children, were either 
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bold or simpering, and the St. Sebastians and 
St. Lawrences insufferably effeminate. At 
last she found a picture in an obscure corner 
which suited her present taste. It was the 
" Woman Taken in Adultery," by Titian, a 
noble picture, painted in his best style. 
Mabel studied at it for a long time, and was 
deeply affected by the woe-begone expression 
of the woman, but presently she turned from 
it, and said to herself, " After all, why should 
she look so afflicted, and be thus exposed to 
the contempt of a set of bad men, who look 
happy enough, though not one of them dares 
throw the first stone." 

She grew weary of the gallery early, and 
sauntered home through the Park. If she 
had examined her heart, she would have dis- 
covered herself to be slightly under a 
dangerous influence. More than once during 
the past few days her vanity had prompted her 
to look in the glass and admire her beauty, 
which she thought was indeed worthy of the 
homage of a king. Yet, at the same time 
that this faint, almost imperceptible, under- 
current of pernicious thought was passing 
through her mind, a stronger one of love for 
her husband opposed and overruled it. She 
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longed to see him ; to hear his voice, and to 
feel once more his arm around her waist. 
Never had she so ardently loved him. 

On entering the house she pleaded to the 
Duchess a slight indisposition, and retired to 
her room, where, giving vent to her feelings, 
she flung herself sobbing upon the bed. Sho 
felt lonely, and in need of comfort. All 
gentle and amiable as was the young Duchess 
of Richmond, she utterly lacked depth of 
feeling and common-sense. Thus she was 
about the last person to go to for sympathy 
and advice. Not that she ever refused either. 
She did and said all she could, but somehow 
or other, usually contrived to distress herself, 
and to increase, rather than diminish, the dis- 
comfort of her confidants. 

Poor Mabel had thus no one to whom to 
open her heart, for her maid Hyacinthe wa& 
taciturn and cold. She was nervous and 
hysterical. The undertaking she was about 
to embark in might expose her to great 
danger, and she was well aware that she was 
not naturally very clear-headed. Affairs 
might become intricate, and the lives of the 
King and his family hang in the balance, 
placed by fate in her feeble hands. She 
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remembered how the unintentional blunder 
of a woman in whom Henrietta Maria 
confided caused the failure of the first and 
most important escape of Charles I. There 
had been a deal of talk recently about the 
great danger in which the King and Queen 
were, and it had been openly said, over and 
over again, that they might go to bed one 
night with their crowns on, and wake up in 
the morning without them, or even in another 
world. The revolution was at the palace 
gates, nay, within its very walls, and, for all 
Mabel knew, it was perhaps to aid in his 
Majesty's escape that she was entreated, in 
the letter, to meet him alone that night. 

" Oh ! Walter, husband, if you were only 
here," she cried, "then I could tell you 
everything, and seek your counsel and 
advice. But," she said, almost out loud, as 
she rose from the bed and went to the open 
window, " I must trust in (rod. He will help 
me. 

The sun was setting in a hazy sky, and its 
usual splendour was eclipsed. She could 
see the long winding outline of the Thames, 
the black masses of the trees in the Royal 
Park, and the white and red fa?ade of the 
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vast palace. She watched the sun fall behind 
the hills, and leave a dull red record of its 
passage upon the leaden horizon. When it 
was gone a slight breeze rose. The trees and 
shrubs in the garden below began to agitate 
their leaves. Twilight was at hand. In 
less than an hour she would have to be at 
the appointed spot. Oh ! had she but known 
then, as she noticed the distant figure of a 
horseman riding swiftly down the London 
road, that the fatal letter was forged ! 

At last she closed the window and 
summoned Hyacinthe. She determined not 
to go without having that faithful creature 
with her in case of danger. This woman 
was as strong as a man, and adored her 
mistress, for whom she would have readily 
sacrificed her life. She was about Mabel's 
size and height, and could easily be mistaken 
for her at a distance or in a dim light. 

"Hyacinthe," she said, as she entered, "I 
have need of you. But how you are dressed 
up!" 

" Don't you remember, mistress," replied 
she, " you said I might wear your gown and 
veil to the masking party among the servants 
to-night, and I've put on the garment you 
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told me, the one you've been a-wearing of 
late, and said you'd never wear again." 

" So I did, I remember well, now," said 
Mabel gently. " Light the candle and bring 
me my mask, black mantle, and hood. I need 
your service for an hour or so. Here is 
gold for you, keep your peace and serve me 
T7ell." 

" Dear mistress, you know I need not gold 
to serve you. What do you want ? " said 
Hyacinthe, feelingly. 

She was hurt by the offer of money, and 
yet her eyes flashed as she grasped it in her 
hand. 

" I must meet the King within half an 
hour at the bottom of the lime grove. There 
is a conspiracy against his life afoot. By 
chance it has become known to me ; therefore 
have I to see his Majesty and learn his 
wishes. It is a grave matter, Hyacinthe, but 
God will save the King and those who serve 
him. You will come with mo half-way down 
the lime grove. There wait, and if I need 
you, I'll call, and you, who are as strong as a 
man, if you love me, and I believe you do, fly 
lo my aid." 

" Oh, madam, we were children together, 
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and I love the very earth beneath your feet^ 
But is there danger? " 

"None; Hyacinthe, you do not doubt 
me? You believe what I say? There 
is no harm in my going where I go. My 
husband would have commanded me to* 



go." 



" I doubt you ! Why, sweet madam ? " 
" I know you love me," said Mabel, kiss- 
ing her. " But how pale you look. Are you 
ill?" 

" No, madam, and yet I do feel somewhat 
sick. The day has been very warm." 

" It has. Let us be gone." 

Mabel assumed her mask and hood ; both 
descended the back stairs, and entering the 
kitchen garden and berbery, passed out into 
the lime grove without attracting observa- 
tion. 

It was one of those peculiar white even- 
ings when the sky is of the lightest grey,, 
and the tops of the trees are feathery and 
indistinct, and the shadows at their feet 
black and gloomy. It was not a beautiful 
evening, but a profoundly melancholy one, 
when Nature is in her most solemn and* 
pathetic mood, and wears dun colours. The 
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breeze which followed twilight had ceased. 
Not a leaf or blade of grass stirred, not an 
insect hummed, and the dogs, who usually bark 
for about an hour after sundown, were silent^ 
Even the murmur of the river was hushed. 
The flowers smelt stronger than usual, and 
the atmosphere was charged with subtle 
vapours. 

Mabel felt the singular influence of this 
heavy, voluptuous evening. The dangerous 
thoughts returned to her more forcibly than 
ever, and the voice of presentiment was so 
strong within her, that once she hesitated to 
go on. 

At last they entered the now dark and 
gloomy lime grove. The ancient treea 
stretched out their huge boughs above, 
blackened by age and night, and the thick 
canopy of leaves they upheld was almost 
impenetrable. Here and there, through the 
openings, the dim stars were visible. The 
darkness was extreme, and only the white- 
ness of the road guided the two women 
toward the great gate, then closed by 
authority, because it opened on the London 
Road, and the fear of infection from the 
plague was such that no one would inhabit 
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the porter s lodge. Those who came to the 
palace from the metropolis entered by the 
back way, after going through a hundred 
precautionary ceremonies. 

Ever since she left the house of the 
Duchess of Bichmond, Desdemona's willow 
song, which she had sung to herself in the 
morning, kept running in her head. In- 
voluntarily she hummed it in a very low tone 
to herself. 

The poor sonl Bat sighing by a sycamore tree, 

Sing all a green willow ; 
Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, 

Sing willow, willow, willow, 
The fresh streams ran by her and murmured her moans, 
Her salt tears fell from her and softened the stones, 
Sing all a green willow mast be my garland, 
Let nobody blame him, his soorn I approve, 

Sing willow, willow, willow. 

Within fifteen yards of the gate, she paused 
and dismissed Hyacinthe, whom she em- 
braced and entreated to remain quietly 
watching, and to obey her call the instant 
she heard it. Something was evidently the 
matter with the girl, for as she retired into 
the shade, she staggered and had to lean 
against a tree for support. 

Mabel advanced alone. She stood still for 
an instant or so, and, lifting her eyes to 
heaven, recommended herself to God. 
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Almost immediately afterwards the figure 
of a man came from the gloom beneath the 
trees. He was enveloped in a long cloak. 
The darkness was so great, and what little 
light there was falling in between the 
branches above, so uncertain, that Mabel 
could only distinguish enough of his outline 
to convince her that it was the King. 

" Sire," she said in a low tone as she 
moved toward him, " you are to the moment, 
I had not to wait. Oh, how long the day 
has seemed. I cannot tell you how im- 
patient I've been for this hour of meeting to 

arrive." 

The figure in the cloak stood motionless, 
directly in front of her. Seeing that she 
received no answer and fearing a mistake or 
some danger, she drew close, and put her 
hand upon its cloak. 

" In the name of Heaven, most beloved 
King, tell me, does any danger threaten you ? 
How can I serve you ? Speak ! " 

A voice answered, marvellously like the 
King's, and yet there was an inflection in its 
intonation which Mabel's quick ear de- 
tected. 

" You are ill ! " she said. 
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" Very," was the answer in the same hollow 
whisper. " Very." 

" I beseech you, what ails you ? Oh ! sire, 
tell me, that I may find the remedy. You 
are imprudent to be out at this hour ! The 
night is full of vapours. Alas ! I am sorry 
you came abroad in it ! " 

The figure drew its arm forth, and en- 
twined it round her, and clasped her tightly 
within its embrace. 

" I pray you," she exclaimed, in an 
agitated voice, " let me go ! " 

Hot kisses, like fire, burnt upon her lips. 

" Let me go, my lord ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! if 
my husband knew of this ! Sire, let me go, 
the very leaves have ears! My husband 
may " — 

" Know of your infamy ? He knows it." 

" My Grod, who are you ? Who are you?" 

" The man who was your husband." 

" Walter ? " 

"Ay, Walter! And who and what are 

JOU?" 

Even in the dark she could, now that he had 
thrown down his cloak, recognise that it was 
indeed her husband who stood before her. 
Pear paralysed her. Her heart beat violently. 
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Her tongue became parched, and refused to 
move. 

" Ay ! Walter," lie continued, in so 
terribly calm a voice that it sounded more 
awful than the tones of the fiercest rage. 
"Do not seek for excuses. You can make 
none. I know all. I know of your meet- 
ings with this devil, King I'll call him no 
more, at Whitehall. I know where you spent 
last Tuesday night ! I know how you met 
him in the Maze, and made an appointment 
to meet him here to-night. I've seen your 
lascivious letters to him. I know that, as 
the price of your shame,, he gave you an 
^emerald ring. There is nothing in your 
damnable life, since you've been here I am 
not acquainted with. You need not try to 
fawn on me. You have basely deceived and 
betrayed me, and as we two stand here 
together beneath heaven, I swear I'll be 
revenged on both of you. Don't touch me ! 
I'm exceedingly dangerous, and nearly 
mad ! " 

She could not speak, but stretched out her 
hands imploringly. He repulsed her brutally, 
and cried out — 

" You vile wretch, how dare you touch 
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me ? Have I not caught you here alone, in 
the dark, waiting for your paramour ? In 
God's name, what manner of woman are 
you? — if woman indeed you be, and I 
doubt it, for sometimes, I've heard say, the 
devil gets into female flesh to deceive and 
corrupt men. Till I saw all this for myself, I 
doubted your wickedness ; but now you have 
yourself shown me my dishonour and re- 
vealed your own shame." 

She found her voice at last, and throwing^ 
herself on her knees before him, sobbed out 
that she was innocent, and vainly endeavoured,, 
in broken and disjointed words, to make him 
understand the truth. Suddenly an awful 
thought entered her head — perhaps he had 
met the King and killed him. This fired her 
with energy, and she rose and demanded if 
he had murdered the King. 

" Would I had seen him ! Either he or I 
by this would be in hell," answered Nott. 

" Then, I implore you, tell me who has de- 
famed me ? Who has told you these things ? 
What brought you here ? " 

" The hand of God," he replied, as he 
seized her round the waist, and lifted her 
from the ground. She struggled and sought 
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to escape and break away from him, but he 
grasped her wrists, as in an iron wedge. " It 
is useless, Mabel, useless to deny it. You 
are guilty, and shall receive from me the 
punishment of your crime. No one shall 
know that I have been dishonoured. No one 
shall point at me ; or at my children, and tell 
the story of our shame. You, wretch that 
you are, unworthy of the name of wife, of 
mother, and of woman, shall come with me 
this night and meet your doom. I'll not 
murder you. Wipe your eyes. Do not try to 
resist. You might as well seek to escape from 
Fate, for you are in my power now, mistress. 
Off with that vile bauble." He tore the 
golden chain, with its pendent cameo, from 
her neck. The dim light had just fallen on it. 
" Curse the thing ! For that and its like you 
bartered my honour. Give me that ring ! " 

She drew the emerald, and, trembling like 
a leaf, gave it to him. He threw it away as 
if it had been a hot coal. 

No words can express the state of the un- 
fortunate Mabel. She could not command 
her voice. Her limbs quivered, and all she 
could do was to utter incoherent words about 
her being defamed. 
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" Now, mistress," said Nott, in the same 
awful, but calm, steely voice he had hitherto 
used, and which he had only changed once or 
twice, to a still more terrific tone, when the 
intensity of his wrath unsettled what control 
he could exercise, " now, come. We must 
be gone. We've a long journey to make to- 
night." 

" Where to ? " 

" To London. We are going home," he 
replied in a sinister manner, " going home." 

Seeing that her terror was such that she 
could not move, he lifted her in his arms, and 
began to bear her away. So tremendous now 
became her fear, that it enabled her to scream 
and cry for help. He tore her lace collar off, 
and forced it into her mouth ; but Hyacinthe 
had heard her, and now staggered forward. 
She had neither seen nor heard anything 
hitherto, and was in terrible pain and suffering. 
The plague was on her, and as she endeavoured 
to run to her mistress's aid she fell violently 
to the ground never to rise again. 

Meanwhile, Nott carried his miserable 
wife, who had swooned in his arms, to the 
hedge which separated the high road from 
the royal park and domain, broke through 
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the thick fence, and went up to his horse, 
which was tied to a neighbouring tree. 

He threw her fainting form on to the horse 
in front of him as if it had been a sack, and, 
holding it tightly in his grasp, galloped to an 
inn three miles distant, where a hackney 
<5oach awaited him. 

He put her into it, and the coachman drove 
at once toward London. Now and then they 
were stopped by the guards who were 
ordered to examine everybody and every- 
thing, on account of the pest, as they entered 
the various villages which became more and 
more numerous as they approached the 
capital. But Nott had his papers with him, 
and on showing them was permitted to pass. 

When they got to Charing Cross the coach 
stopped. The coachman had the plague, 
and rolled off his box in convulsions. Mrs. 
Nott by this time had recovered her senses, 
but was still dull and confused, and she began 
to reflect that it was wiser for her to obey 
her husband implicitly. 

Nott ordered her to get out, and she did 
so, although she felt almost too weak and 
nervous to stir. Taking no more notice of 
the unfortunate coachman than if he had 
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been a dog, he commanded her to walk on in 
front of him. They went down the deserted 
Strand. It was dark, and scarcely a light 
was to be seen. The full moon was jusfc 
rising. Not a soul was abroad. The de- 
serted appearance of the chief thoroughfare 
appalled Mabel. It was in ordinary times 
full of people until long past ten o'clock. 
Just opposite St. Clement's Church some* 
thing occurred which filled her with in- 
describable dread. A woman threw open a 
window and cried out three times in an un- 
earthly voice, " Death ! death ! death ! " and 
presently another window was opened and 
somebody called to a death cart man to stop, as 
there were eleven dead people in the house. 

The plague had raged with uncommon fury 
all day long. The death carts, with their 
lugubrious lights and bells were constantly 
crossing each other, and great was poor 
Mabel's shuddering horror at the sight of 
the ghastly loads of corpses they were carry- 
ing to the plague pits. Still, all these dread, 
ful sights and sounds served to distract her 
thoughts from herself, and were actually 
a relief to her. Nott drove her on in front 
of him like a sheep to a slaughter-house* 
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He would not allow her to pause or rqst. 
Once she tried to speak to him, but he turned 
upon her as if about to strike her with the 
back of his hand, and she was frightened and 
held her peace. 

In St. Paul's Churchyard there was a big 
bonfire, lighted for the consumption of in- 
fected rags. On the steps of the great 
Cathedral stood the weird naked figure of 
the crazy Quaker, Solomon Eagle, with a pan 
full of burning charcoal on his head. He 
was yelling out something about death and 
judgment. 

The light from the charcoal on the 
maniac's head and that from the bonfire, 
illumined the front of the cathedral. Right 
over the principal door was a magnificent 
gothic balcony, above which was the great 
rose window. On it stood a tall figure. It 
was Nereus who recognised at once, with a 
look of fiendish triumph, the unhappy couple 
whose felicity he had ruined. " At last, oh 
Spirit, my vengeance has overtaken them," 
he cried. 

But their weary journey came to an end 
at length, and they presently reached the 
door of the house in Thames Street. Walter 
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knocked three times. It was opened by 
Belzabu, the dumb negro attendant on 
Nereus. 

" Go in," said Nott, to Mabel sternly, " ga 
in with you. On the threshold of the house 
you could have made the happiest on earth 
I bid you an eternal farewell. You shall 
want for nothing. Your prison shall be as 
luxurious as even you would like it; but 
one thing you shall never have — the company 
of men and women. Here you shall dwell 
alone. Me you shall never see again. Your 
children are to you dead. Those are your 
servants." He pointed to the frightful 
negro and his hideous wife, who now 
appeared. " They can tell no tales. Their 
tongues have been cut out. Now farewell, 
and, as I bid thee adieu, oh woman, once the 
joy and light of my life, receive the curse of 
the man you have ruined and dishonoured, 
and whose heart you have broken and filled 
with gall. Your husband curses you. The 
father of your children will now implore 
Heaven day and night, to blight and blast 
you. May you live in this tomb along with 
remorse, shame, and disease, but with clear 
mind the better to understand your misery, 
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until your hair is bleached and your form 
double and decrepid with old and wretched 

age." 

With these dreadful words he pushed the 
unfortunate and unresisting Mabel into the 
house. She fell senseless in the arms of 
her horrible attendants, and the door of her 
living tomb was closed behind her. 

The next morning the body of Hyacinthe 
was discovered in the lime grove. The face 
was already so decomposed, that recognition 
was impossible. The absence of Mrs. Nott, 
which had already created alarm, and the 
fact that the maid wore her garments, led all 
to believe that Mabel had fallen a victim of 
the plague, and this idea received still 
further confirmation when the necklace and 
cameo given her by the King were found 
close to the corpse. Consternation now 
reigned at Hampton Court. The dread 
enemy had at last penetrated into that 
hitherto charmed retreat. Before night, three 
of the servants were seized with the disease, 
and the following day the Court of England, 
for greater safety, removed to Salisbury. 

About a week later, Mr. Nott read to 
Nereus a letter from the Duchess of Eich- 
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mood announcing to him the supposed death 
of his wife. 

u Pate works with us ! " observed the 
magician. " Now we can fully carry out our 
plans. The world believes her dead, and we 
alone know the truth." 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE FATAL LETTER. 



Fob many hours Mabel remained senseless. 
She was carried up to her bed by the negroes, 
who, on her awakening, seeing that she was 
in a high fever, sent for Nereus. The 
magician came, and immediately prescribed 
bleeding and other strong remedies then in 
vogue. 

A3 Mrs. Nott had never seen this singular 
personage, even if she had been well enough 
to notice any one she could only have taken 
him, dressed as he was in the garments of 
a doctor of medicine, for an ordinary 
physician. But she was too ill and feeble to 
observe. 

Nereus, on the contrary, was struck by 
her appearance. He looked steadily at her 
for a long time, as she lay upon her bed, 
hovering between life and death, with her 
pale face, rendered ghastly by illness, and by 
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its contrast with her long tresses which hung 
in disorder around it upon the pillows. 

The magician presently turned from her. 
A tide of bitter recollections passed through 
his mind, and when he rose to again gaze 
upon the almost insensible woman his coun- 
tenance exhibited mingled expressions of 
compassion and hatred. He approached th& 
head of the bed and earnestly watGhed her. 
" So like," he said in a low tone, " and yet 
so unlike." 

When he had sufficiently mastered himself 
to speak calmly he called Belzabu, gave 
that mute some special orders in Italian, and 
cautioned him not to disobey those already 
given. On his way downstairs he met the 
woman, and repeated the same injunctions 
to her. After this he left the house, and not 
far from it was joined by Nott, who 
anxiously asked news of his unfortunate 
wife. 

" There is no present danger," returned 
the magician. " Youth is in her favour." 

" Would that I could have passed by my 
righteous vengeance," cried the young man^ 
"Poor Mabel! " 

Have you so soon forgotten ? 
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" No, no ! " was the bitter reply. " No, 
indeed." 

" Then why pity her ? Did she pity you ? 
Why not return and live with her since you 
can so soon forget all the wrong she has 
done you ? " 

" That I can never do." 

" Why not let her die ? Why send for me 
to bleed her ? Let her die," answered Nereus 
savagely. " Let her die, and we can bury 
her at bright in the garden, and no one will 
ever know anything about it." 

" I will not murder her. She must live 
there alone until remorse or age carry her off." 

" So be it. She is to be believed dead. Play 
your part well. The house is isolated, the 
garden walls are high, and Belzabuand Anna 
will take good care she is not seen or heard 
of. Nothing more natural. You can no 
longer endure a house once the home of your 
dear wife. You will not let it, because 
strangers might defile the abode which has 
been the scene of so much joy, and the abode 
of such exalted virtue. Yon have placed 
therein two honest, well-known, but afflicted 
negroes, recommended by me for their in- 
tegrity, to take charge of it, lest it fall to 
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ruin. Meantime we can think of some better 
means of bestowing her in such a manner 
that she can offend no more. Trust me 
and my people. If she escapes the vigilance 
of my slaves she is supernatural. If she 
endure a year of solitary prison she passeth 
my understanding of women." 

" Why did I ever meet or love her? My 
poor Mabel ! She was ever good and kind 
to me," sighed Walter. 

" Admirably good and kind," returned 
Nereus, with a sneer. " Not only to you was 
she kind and good, but to royalty itself. I 
marvel to hear you call the woman c poor/ 
and pity her. Are you a man ? How can you 
endure such a wretch as is this woman, who 
sold herself for paltry jewels — for rings and 
baubles ? Recollect what she wrote about 
you, how she laughed at you. Have you for- 
gotten these things ? " 

" Zounds no ! Do what you will with her. 
♦Only do not kill her ; and now take me to the 
meeting of those patriots who work to free 
our country from the yoke of these tyrant 
Stuarts. You, old, true, and valued friend, 
I trust to punish her, and I'll manage his so- 
called Majesty myself." 
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Although Nereus was principally patronised 
by the aristocracy, he was, in political ideas 
much beyond his times. His experience of men 
and natural intelligence proved to him that 
the condition of the people under the mo- 
narchical system, which at this period ruled 
Europe, was infamously unjust. He con- 
demned the excesses of their champions and 
advocated wise reforms rather than violent 
revolutions. 

Nereus took Nott to a dwelling in the 
Strand, near Somerset House, where was 
held a weekly meeting of revolutionists, to 
whose association the enchanter had long 
been admitted. 

We will not follow the magician and his 
disciple to the secret meeting, which was 
composed for the most part of fanatics and 
enthusiasts whose object was the assassina- 
tion of the King and Queen and of the Duke 
of York. It was only one out of a hundred 
like, and Nereus* reason for introducing Nott 
to it was simply to flatter his feelings of 
hatred toward his sovereign, a detestation 
which was personal, and not political, 
although Nereus shrewdly endeavoured to 
gild it with patriotism. 
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The enchanter was, as already insinuated, 
of unbalanced mind. He was, it is true, 
a student, and a man of unusual acquire- 
ments. For years lie had devoted con- 
siderable labour towards perfecting a ma- 
chine which he imagined was to imprison 
electricity, and make it serve mankind 
in various ways. But since his meeting 
with Nott, he neglected this invention, 
and devoted himself to the insane and 
mischievous purpose of rendering Walter 
jealous of his wife. Having, through a 
curious chain of events, succeeded in doing 
this, he next endeavoured to persuade him to 
avenge his honour by killing her. For the 
accomplishment of this infernal project he em- 
ployed every artful stratagem and cunning 
persuasion, and only those who have had the 
misfortune of personal intercourse with 
monomaniacs can understand how minutely 
dexterous he was. He invited Walter to 
live with him. The unfortunate young man 
willingly accepted the invitation, for the 
fascination of Nereus over him was now in- 
credibly great. He believed him to be the 
only wise and honest man living. Indeed 
nothing suited his present morbid condition 
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better than the companionship of one who 
approved of his sentiments of vengeance, 
and actually encouraged them as manly and 
honourable. 

Nereus had many difficulties to encounter 
with his victim. When the first outburst of 
violence subsided, after he had conveyed 
Mabel to her prison, if so we may call it, in 
Thames Street, common-sense returned to 
"Walter, and he began to see what a foolish and 
dangerous act he had committed. The idea 
of shutting her up in solitary confinement, 
in her own house, in the custody of the 
mutes, originated in the ill-regulated 
imagination of Nereus, and was approved 
of by Walter as long as his fury on 
the discovery of his wife's supposed in- 
famy lasted ; but when he reflected, he sternly 
repulsed the proposal of cruelties to be in- 
flicted upon her, which Nereus suggested; 
and, although determined never to see her 
again, he firmly refused to allow any violence 
to be [employed against her. He even re- 
solved, as soon as convenient, to remove her 
to some convent in France, where she might 
expiate her sins in penance and prayer. 
Nereus however combatted this plan, by ex- 
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posing how, if once in a position to write to- 
ller friends, she would reveal his shame, and 
achieve her liberation. It so happened that 
the letter written by the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, describing the supposed death of Mrs. 
Nott, at Hampton Court, arrived at the un- 
lucky moment whilst Walter was still half 
crazed by the discovery of what he considered 
Mabel's perfidy. Of course, he fell all the 
more easily a victim to Nereus* insane 
schemes, and wrote to all his friends and re- 
latives informing them of his wife's .death. 
He entreated Mrs. Claypole to keep his 
children for him at Weatherleigh, and sent a 
letter, full of touching expressions, announc- 
ing to Master Philip, at Florence, the decease 
of his unhappy niece. To these, in due 
time, he received the usual appropriate 
answers, so that, when reflection and reason 
once more dawned upon him, it was too late 
to undo what he had planned in an hour of 
madness. 

There was nothing now for him to do but 
leave his wife where she was, and to insist 
that she should receive every attention. So 
greatly however was he incensed against 
her, that he hoped and prayed unhappiness^ 
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would fret her to death. If at the end of a 
certain time, she still survived, he intended 
to get rid of her privately, by sending her, 
as already intimated, to France, to some re- 
ligious institution for the reformation of 
fallen women. In short, a thousand schemes 
were engendered by his busy and excited 
brain. But Nereus, watching him as a 
spider does a fly, noted the least change on 
his countenance, and if he perceived the 
faintest inkling of softening towards the poor 
lady he counteracted it by some speech or 
other, only too well devised to rekindle 
dormant feelings of jealousy and revenge. 

Weeks and months passed. Walter per- 
sisted in not seeing his wife, and Nereus 
matured his plans. Sometimes he would not 
mention Mabel's name for a week at a time, 
and then subtly return to some incident of 
the past, well calculated to infuriate her in- 
censed husband. 

One day the King sent a special message 
of condolence to Nott, with reference to the 
death of his wife. This was long after the 
plague had ceased, and the Court had returned 
to Whitehall. His Majesty enclosed the 
cameo and ring found close to the body of 

VOL. II. p 
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the maid Hyacinthe. The sight of these ob- 
jects drove Walter frantic. He trampled 
and spit upon them, and finally flung them 
out of tlie window into the Thames. Nereus, 
perceiving this, snatched the occasion to 
demand that Mabel should no longer be 
allowed to walk in the garden, lest she should 
find means to make signals, and disclose her 
imprisonment. 

One fact only could justify this conduct. 
Nereus fully believed Mabel guilty, and placed 
implicit credence in the artful exaggerations 
of the Duchess of Cleveland, which circum- 
stantial evidence had been so curiously cor- 
roborated. As to the Duchess, like the rest 
of the world, she imagined Mrs. Nott to be 
dead and rejoiced at the disappearance of a 
dangerous rival. She was not reconciled to 
the King, and it was only after a very pro- 
longed absence from the Court that she was 
permitted to return there, and even then she 
never resumed her previous power, which 
eventually passed into the hands of a new 
favourite, the notorious Mdlle. de Querouaille, 
Duchess of Portsmouth. 

In the meantime Mabel lived in her 
solitary house and suffered a martyrdom of 
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anxiety and fear. Her recovery from illness 
was considerably retarded by want of proper 
medical treatment ; for Nereus, after his first 
visit, refused to see her again, and induced 
Nott to believe that his slaves pronounced 
her to be well, and even somewhat recon* 
ciled to her fate. Three months however 
elapsed before she was able to' sit up, and 
nearly five ere she could take exercise in 
the garden. She had not loug enjoyed the 
fresh air for about two hours each day, and 
always under the strict watch of Belzabu or 
Anna, when the incident of the King's 
restoration of the jewels, already narrated, 
furnished Nereus a pretext to obtain from 
Nott permission to prohibit her going abroad, 
even in the garden, which was screened from 
all observation by high walls and many thick 
trees. The house was admirably constructed 
for the purpose to which it was now devoted. 
It was situated at the bottom of a lonely 
lane. To the left rose the high, blank wall 
of Vintners' Hall, in front was the garden, 
surrounding it on two sides, and opening on 
the third to the river, which here formed a 
slight inlet or creek, where no boats but 
ihose belonging to the house ever ventured. 
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To add to its isolation, the lower part of 
Thames Street and its vicinity was now 
almost entirely depopulated by the plague. 

Poor Mabel was, indeed, worthy of pity, 
although, be it said, she was well attended. 
Her food was of the best, and admirably 
served, for Belzabu was a cunning cook. 
She was regularly supplied with clothing of 
the finest description, and Nott, to his credit, 
insisted that she should see all letters from 
Weatherleigh concerning her children, and 
thus be spared anxiety on their account. 
They, of course, believed her to be dead. 

But the fearful monotony of her existence, 
its utter solitude, and the horror she con- 
ceived against her hideous negro attendants, 
made her morbidly nervous and almost mad. 
The woman, Anna, the more hideous of the 
couple, was also the more brutal and vigilant. 
Mabel soon found that it was impossible to 
evade her observation. The poor wretch, 
aware of her own ugliness, was actually 
jealous of Mrs. Nott's beauty. As a rule 
however, she was quiet and obsequious, but 
once or twice, when she caught Mabel 
attempting to look out of the windows, or 
searching for loopholes in the walls whence to 
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make signals and effect an escape, she was so 
violent that the unfortunate lady was nearly 
frightened out of her senses. The fierce 
African woman threw herself upon her, 
and, thrusting her monstrous face close up to 
hers, made a series of terrific grimaces, and 
gibbered with her mutilated tongue in the 
most repulsive manner. One day Mabel 
contrived, unobserved, to get into the garret, 
and had just found a trap leading to the 
roof when she heard the negroes below 
searching for her. She managed to open the 
trap, but had barely done so before her 
gaolers were upon her. They dragged 
her downstairs with great violence, flung her 
into her room, and turned the key upon 
her. After this she was kept in her chamber 
for nearly two months, and suffered consider- 
ably from want of air and exercise. Indeed, 
her mental anguish was so great, that she 
eventually lost her appetite, and refused 
food. This induced Belzabu, of his own ac- 
cord, to allow her to walk in the corridors 
and other chambers, and even to descend 
into the garden for an hour or so in the 
middle of the day. It is surprising that her 
mind did not give way, for she was entirely 
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deprived of company, rarely uttered a word,. 
and never heard a human voice. If she could 
only have had communication with her hus- 
band, and obtained an interview with him, 
she thought all would be well ; but writing- 
materials were denied her, and the negroes 
were incorruptible. So she lived on from 
day to day, sustained by hope and the un- 
common strength of her constitution. 

At the end of eight months' imprison- 
ment her condition was deplorable. She 
woke up at night from frightful dreams, 
whilst a cold sweat poured down her face, 
and moistened her hair. Her antipathy to 
the mutes was morbidly excessive. She 
dreaded them as most persons do snakes. 
More than once, when the woman came into 
her room she would hide her head under the 
bed-clothes, and shiver with terror like a 
frightened child. Belzabu never came into 
her chamber, and rarely into her presence. 
He did the marketing and cooking, was 
turnkey, and only seen at meal times, when he 
occasionally waited behind her chair. Mabel, 
who spoke a little Italian, made frequent at- 
tempts to bribe this creature to give her ink 
and paper, but never succeeded, for he in- 
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variably pretended not to understand her. 
One day she discovered a pencil and care- 
fully concealed it, in case a favourable op- 
portunity presented itself for its use. There 
were plenty of old books in the house, mostly 
of a religious nature, and not a few in 
Spanish and Italian. She had been told 
these had belonged to her husband's mother. 
They bore on their covers the initials I. M. 
All Nott had told her he knew about this 
lady was that she was a Spaniard, and died 
when he was very young. The books were 
religious, and of a mystical class very much 
in vogue amongst Catholic writers in the 
seventeenth century. Master Philip Weather- 
leigh had taught Mabel to read and speak 
Italian, and so she was able to get through 
several of them. A translation of the works 
of St. Theresa from the Spanish into Italian 
greatly interested her, as did also the " Life 
and Dialogues of St. Catherine, of Genoa." 
This last book, a remarkable production of 
positive genius, produced a curious effect upon 
her. It is full of the most exalted mysticism, 
and considered by theologians of a nature to 
prove dangerous to imaginative persons. It 
was, unquestionably, about the last book for 
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her to read. Its study induced her to follow 
the examples therein recorded, and en- 
deavour to live an ascetic life like that of 
St. Catherine, but she forgot that holy 
woman's prudence and moderation. She 
began by wearing her meanest garments. 
She almost starved herself, and devoted all 
her time to prayer and mortification. If she 
had done these goodly things in moderation 
it might have been well, but she lacked that 
most essential qualification to real sanctity. 
She exaggerated her austerities, and became 
hysterical, and ended by almost unsettling 
her reason. She had visions of purgatory 
and hell, and came very near becoming cata- 
leptic. From this state she was rescued by 
stumbling across an odd volume of "The 
Lives of the Saints," in which she found 
good examples of another kind to follow. 
Here she read of heroic fortitude, governed 
by common-sense. The lives of women like 
Felicity, Perpetua, Monica, Scholastica, 
Cecilia, and Clare, showed how little she 
had done for her salvation, or, indeed, for 
her dignity as a Christian matron. When she 
read of the fortitude described in so masterly 
a manner by St. Felicity in her beautiful Acts ; 
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of the maternal solicitude of Monica, the 
mother of Augustine, and of the grand and 
stately heroism of Perpetua, one of the most 
illustrious of the early martyrs, her heart 
smote her for her past vanity and selfish- 
ness. Other holy lives followed. She read 
the charming story of St. Francis of Assisi, 
and her heart was filled with tenderness and 
compassion for men. The mildness, the 
charity, the quaint simplicity of this patriarch 
made her own lack of his virtues appear the 
greater, and when, from his life, she turned 
to those of other good men and women, she 
found herself so deficient in all that was 
morally excellent that she seriously de- 
termined, should God spare her, to change 
her way of living. She humbly regretted 
her past vanity and frivolity, and with 
genuine humility accepted meekly her present 
forlorn condition. 

Thus did religion save her from despair, 
And render endurable her piteous state. 

She rose purified and strengthened. The 
negroes noticed her change of manner. She 
no longer appeared to hate them, but spoke 
to them with sweet and graceful dignity. 
She systematised her time; she divided it 
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amongst prayer, study, and work for the 
poor. She cut out her superfluous garments 
into clothes for pauper children, and ordered 
Belzabu to send them to a certain house of 
charity, which, however, he did not do, fear- 
ing there might be writing or signals con- 
cealed in their lining. She read a great deal, 
and, finding some works of ancient litera- 
ture, devoted herself to refreshing . her 
knowledge of Latin — a language her uncle 
had also taught her in her girlhood. As 
there was a virginal in the house, she at- 
tempted to practise her music, and even 
began to sing; but the negroes removed the 
instrument immediately, and made signs to 
her that she was not to perform music lest 
she should be heard from without. To this 
disappointing order she made no complaint, 
but substituted for the recreation of music 
embroidering tapestry. 

It must not be imagined that she became 
a saint, or even an enthusiast, but her pious 
reading taught her many a good lesson. She 
had hitherto lived so easy, happy, and in- 
dolent a life, that she had grown selfish and 
careless. It is true that she had been the 
passive figure in the stirring incidents re* 
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la ted, but she was at present ignorant of how 
deeply circumstantial evidence had com- 
promised her. All she knew was that her 
husband had met her in the Lime Grove, and 
evidently placed an infamous construction 
upon her presence there, and also that she had 
been betrayed and calumniated. In her 
heart she wrongfully accused the Duchess of 
Richmond, for she knew so little of Duchess 
Barbara, that she never for an instant 
suspected her of the villainy. 

With her great trouble her youth fled 
from her, and she became sober and matronly. 
An air of subdued dignity and sadness 
settled upon her hitherto beaming and lovely 
face. But she bore her trials bravely, 
and if sometimes her heart sank within her 
it was not for long. She felt sure God would 
do her justice, and awaited with meek- 
ness and fortitude the hour of her deliver- 
ance. Thus almost unconsciously she be- 
came truly philosophical, made her prison 
endurable, and probably saved herself from 
premature death or madness. 

In December, 1665, the plague disappeared 
with such surprising rapidity that it wa» 
universally considered to have vanished 
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through the miraculous interposition of 
Providence. " Nor was this," says a con- 
temporary author, " by any new medicine 
found out, or new method of cure discovered, 
or by any experience in the operation which 
the physicians and surgeons attain to ; but 
it was evidently from the secret hand of Him 
that had sent this disease as a judgment upon 
us, and let the atheistic part of mankind call 
my saying what they please, it is no en- 
thusiasm. It was acknowledged by all, at 
that time, that we were relieved of this aw- 
ful scourge miraculously." 

The town began to fill again rapidly, and, 
in February, 1666, strangers from all parts 
of England, and even from abroad, flocked 
by thousands to London, in the hope of ob- 
taining some of the many vacancies created 
by the scourge. Pepys says this influx was 
so great that very soon this city, which had 
lost over one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
.appeared as animated and populous as ever. 

Walter Nott all this time lived with Nereus, 
but on account of the general mourning, only 
one theatre was opened, and at this he was 
not engaged. Although he was pretty well 
off, for the house in Thames Street belonged 
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to him, he employed himself in copying docu- 
ments for his host, who, independently of 
his profession as necromancer, was also a 
kind of consulting lawyer, for his super- 
stitious clients often sought his advice upon 
their business affairs. Whatever Walter 
suffered at heart on his wife's account he 
took care never to exhibit. He wore mourn- 
ing for her as if she had really been dead,, 
but avoided all allusion to her. It waa 
thought her death was too painful a subject 
for him to discuss, and so her name was 
rarely pronounced in his presence. 

Late in August, 1666, a year after hia 
wife's imprisonment, he was requested by 
Nereus to undertake a journey to York, on 
important business. 

During his absence occurred one of the 
most terrible calamities recorded in history, 
the fire of London. 

It was in the dead of the night of Sep- 
tember 2nd, that Mabel was awakened by 
terrible cries of fire. She rushed to the 
window, and beheld the sky crimson with 
reflected light. The lower part of Thames 
Street was in flames, and the conflagration 
was spreading with alarming rapidity. She 
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roused the negroes, but they obstinately re- 
fused to allow her to leave the house. She 
implored them on her knees to save her, but, 
with their usual stolidity, they only grinned 
at her, and shook their heads. The heat was 
suffocating, and the smoke from the burning 
buildings close at hand most alarming, yet 
Belzabu and Anna seemed to care for nothing 
but obedience to the orders of their master, 
Nereus. Fortunately, however, the wind 
took an opposite direction, and spared 
Vintners' Hall and Nott's house, the only 
two buildings left standing in the whole 
street, which, in less than three hours, was 
in ruins. 

Belzabu and Anna watched, with intense 
anxiety, the course of the fire; but when 
they perceived there was no danger, and that 
the massive and ancient hall protected them, 
the woman made a sign to Belzabu, which he 
immediately understood. 

Presently he brought out a vial, and gave 
it to her. She poured four drops into a glass 
of water, and hastened down to her terror- 
stricken prisoner, whom she had locked in her 
room, and who, dry with excitement, drank 
off with avidity what she believed to be only 
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water, and instantly fell senseless on the 
ground. Anna lifted her up, and placed her 
on the bed, where she slept for over twenty- 
four hours. She had partaken of a strong 
narcotic, which the enchanter had commanded 
them to give her in case of need. 

Nereus stood watching the tremendous 
fire from his balcony, on London Bridge, and 
often cast a. look full of malicious meaning at 
the house in which his victim, was confined. 

The sight was terrific in the extreme. 
The sky above was like a huge yellow 
canopy, the river below seemed of molten 
fire. Showers of ashes and sparks fell in 
all directions. One moment a majestic 
edifice could be seen standing out in bold 
and black relief against the crimson flames, 
and in the next it for ever disappeared. 
Thus was the glorious Cathedral of St. 
Paul's destroyed, so the Exchange, and a 
hundred other historical monuments. Some-* 
times a fearful explosion was heard, the 
earth shook, and a volley of stones and 
smoke ascended into the flaming heavens. 
A raging east wind blew all the time, and 
spread the conflagration with horrible 
rapidity. Whole streets and parishes were 
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licked up by fiery tongues. Steeples tottered 
and fell, domes dissolved, and palaces were 
reduced to dust and ashes. 

But on and on, for three days and nights, 
went the fire demon, devouring all before 
him with relentless fury. The affrighted 
populace fled in every direction, fear in their 
countenances, and despair in their hearts. 
Some, crazed with terror, threw themselves 
into the river, others called upon their 
fellows to pray that God might spare the 
city. Rattle, rattle, rattle, was the noise the 
fire struck upon the ear, as if a thousand 
chariots were beating on the stones. 

Rueful was the sight of the afflicted people.. 
The flames lighted up faces pale and dis- 
torted with fright and grief, and with tears 
trickling down their cheeks. Groans and 
screams rent the air. Horses and waggons, 
carts and drays, rich carriages and poor 
trucks were seen hurrying away, with heavy 
loads of every description of goods. Each 
man and woman became a porter, and there 
was scarcely a back without its burden. 
Deeds of heroism and deeds of vile cowardice 
elbowed each other. The last day seemed 
at hand, and rattle, rattle, rattle, was the 
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sound the fire made as it rushed hither and 
thither, devouring all before it in its furious 
career. 

Thus, in three short days, was the majesty 
and glory of great London made a thing of 
the past. Where had been her mighty 
temples and her haughty palaces was now 
but a smouldering heap of ashes. Her riches 
were consumed and her treasures lost. Not 
even Babylon was so completely desolated. 
Her habitations were rubbish, her estates 
destroyed, and her people ruined. 

When Mabel awoke from her enforced 
sleep, she was allowed by Anna to ascend to 
the roof to contemplate the desolation which 
surrounded her. She beheld what so re- 
cently had been a superb and proud city, a 
whitened plain of ashes. Here and there a 
house or steeple stood isolated and untouched; 
but even these, when it was least expected, 
were often seen suddenly to burst into flames, 
and be consumed. The fire was only con- 
fined within them, and needed but a chance 
to escape. 

The sight of this awful desolation, and 
the terrible fact that no attempt had been 
made by her husband to rescue her in 
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this hour of unheard-of danger, induced 
Mabel once more to attempt an escape. 

During the day the negroes, who were 
tired out with watching, were drowsy and 
slept a good deal, for, had there been im- 
minent danger, they would have endeavoured, 
not only to save themselves, but also their 
mistress, who had at last awakened some 
slight affection for her person within their 
hearts. Mabel seized the opportunity whilst 
Anna was dozing and Belzabu away at the 
house of Nereus, whither he went regularly 
every day to report, once more to examine 
the premises. To her surprise and joy she 
perceived that the excessive heat from the 
great fire had cracked one of the walls on 
the side of the lane, and made an opening in 
the lower part of it nearly a foot wide. She 
watched at this, and at last saw a man pass, 
to whom she cried out. It was Hall, the 
same who had revealed to ber the conspiracy 
against the King. She called to him, and, 
without compromising Walter by relating 
the circumstances of her imprisonment, 
begged him to be at the same place at nine 
o'clock that night. Then she would give 
him a letter for her husband and another for 
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the King. Hall had nearly forgotten all 
about her, for the day after she gave him the 
purse the King sent him as a recompense for 
his services, he left Hampton Court, and had 
been away in the north, so he knew nothing 
of her supposed death. He expressed 
astonishment, however, on finding her there, 
and obliged to call to him through the chink 
in the wall, but she explained to him that 
she had lost the door key, that the servants 
were away, and her husband absent. 

He promised to obey her, and to return 
that way at the appointed hour, and wait 
until he heard her call. 

Fortunately, Mabel's discovery of the hole 
in the wall was not perceived by Anna, and 
she spent the rest of the day concocting 
what she ought to write to his Majesty. 
She was determined to spare Walter as much 
as possible, but also to free herself from 
jeopardy. 

Anna went to bed that evening early, and 
Mabel was left alone in her chamber. She 
lighted a lamp, took her treasured piece of 
pencil from its hiding-place, and, tearing the 
fly-leaves from several books, commenced 
writing her epistle to the King. 
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She wrote several copies of the letter she 
wished to send,, but none pleased her. One 
was too familiar, another too formal, and a 
third too bitter against her husband. At last 
she imagined she had hit the just medium, and 
began thus : — 

" Most Beloved Sovereign, — 

" You once told me you loved me ; by 
that affection I implore you to rescue me. 
My husband " — 

She had but written the word husband, 
when a footstep startled her, a heavy hand 
rested on her shoulder, and she turned to 
encounter a fierce, pale, and deadly face, 
with burning eyes which struck such terror 
into her soul that, with a loud cry of 
" Walter ! " she fell back swooning in her 
chair. 

When she recovered, these words, in Nott's 
well-known characters, were added to what 
she had written. The word my was scratched 
out, and your substituted. The phrase ran 
thus : — 

" Your husband bids you prepare for 
death. Cease writing, vile woman, to your 
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paramour, for your doom is sealed. You 
shall be tried as by fire, if you are spared 
that ordeal then will I believe in your inno- 
cence. 

" Waltek." 

An odour of burning now pervaded the 
chamber. She flew to the door. It was 
bolted. She rushed to the windows, the 
heavy shutters were fastened, and the thick 
iron bars drawn and padlocked. Escape was 
impossible, and already the smoke was pene- 
trating into the chamber. , The house was 
evidently on fire. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE OLD TOWEB. 

The house was evidently on fire. Already 
thin spirals of vapour were fast penetrating 
into the room ; and down the chimney, from 
time to time, came big gusts of smoke. 

Mabel, perceiving that escape was im- 
possible, that the windows and doors were 
locked, screamed for help. 

No one responded. 

The negroes were either purposely in- 
sensible to her cries, or absent. 

The unhappy woman shrieked herself 
hoarse, and when utterly worn out, began 
again to try the exits, but vainly. 

Her frail hands could not unfasten the 
heavy bars and bolts, although she made her 
fingers bloody in her frantic endeavours to 
undo them. 

She looked through the chinks in the 
shutters only to behold the brilliant reflec- 
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tion of the fire below. The sight filled her 
with shuddering horror. 

She was looked in, and doomed to a fiery- 
death. She knew that, for over a mile 
around, not a house was left standing by the 
conflagration which had so lately ruined the 
city, and that probably there was not a soul 
within reach to help her. But it never 
entered her generous mind that her husband 
could be guilty of the infamous crime of 
seeking to burn her alive. She had seen, 
during the day, from the roof of the house, 
several buildings left intact by the great fire, 
suddenly burst into flames and be destroyed, 
without any attempt being made to extinguish 
them, for the ruins were entirely deserted, 
and the population encamped in the fields 
two miles away. She believed that Nott had 
only secured her in a fit of jealous rage, and 
that the fire was accidental. Her late mental 
discipline now came to her aid, and by-and- 
bye her presence of mind rendered her equal 
to the occasion, and she was singularly calm 
and collected. She seated herself in a chair, 
and awaited her coming awful doom with a 
resignation. But if her person was motion- 
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less, her brain was preternaturally active. A 
thousand horrible visions passed through her 
head. She remembered the fire which took 
place before she was married at Wetherleigh, 
from which Walter had rescued her. and 
beheld, in imagination, the charred bodies 
she had, at that time, heard so often de- 
scribed by those who saw them. The 
thought of never meeting her children again 
filled her with maternal yearnings and 
inexpressible sadness, and the idea of dying 
without being declared innocent almost mad- 
dened her. 

The heat grew terrific. The light seen 
through the chinks of the shutters was 
alarmingly vivid, and paled the lamp in the 
room. The smoke became dense, and at 
last she was obliged to throw herself on the 
ground to avoid suffocation. Her fate seemed 
so certain that she implored God to save her 
soul. 

Presently she gathered herself up in a 
crouched position, with her chin resting 
pn her knees. Her heart beat violently. 
Her brain was in turmoil. The smoke 
was now so thick that she was obliged to 
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gasp for breath, her eyes were forced 
open and darting, and she could not close 
them. 

Fear rendered her observation strangely 
minute. From where she sat she could see 
the whole of the wood floor, although the 
smoke was so dense above that the ceiling 
was almost invisible. Suddenly she noticed 
in the corner opposite to her, that the boards 
were rapidly becoming discoloured, and turn- 
ing from brown to black. Then a little 
flame tongue peeped out, and swiftly in- 
creased in size, until it could easily devour 
the surrounding boards. Another flame 
darted up, and then another, and lastly the 
whole floor at the lower end of the chamber 
was in a blaze. The walls next caught, and 
then the rafters of the ceiling. The heat was 
like that of a fiery furnace, and the yellow 
flames leaped and danced from one object to 
another, and ate them op as in devilish 
sport. 

Hab^l sank in a heap on the ground, 
paralyzed with fright and pain, for her 
delicate flesh was scorching. She could no 
longer think or cry, and, although breathing, 
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was mercifully rendered by terror more dead 
than alive. 



A thick stone wall only separated Nott's 
garden from the river. At the end of this 
wall was the tower, already described, the 
only relic of an ancient church, which had 
been destroyed at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. 

There was a little Gothic belfry at the top 
of this ruined steeple. A long rope still hung 
down to the ground from the old clapperless 
bell. 

Two men stood on this belfry, Nereus and 
Nott. They were as silent as death, watch- 
ing with horrible interest the progress of the 
fire. 

When it seemed that no earthly power could 
save the dwelling and its inmate, Nereus said, 
in a voice of appalling solemnity — 

"My revenge is accomplished. She has 
suffered even as my Mabel suffered," and, 
turning on Nott, he added with a hellish 
expression, " You also shall suffer as suffered 
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the devil who was your father, and even as I 
have suffered/' 

Walter, who all this time had been like 
one dazed, looked at the magician, whose 
face and figure were revealed by the glare of 
the fire. He saw a weird object. Nereus 
had cast off his long black Assyrian wig, and 
now appeared as an old and white-haired 
man. His hands were outspread toward 
heaven. Two fingers were wanting from the 
left. He seemed in an ecstasy. His eyes 
shone with unnatural brilliance, and he ap- 
peared transfigured. 

"Know, son of an infamous father/' he 
cried, "the woman, your wife who burns in 
yon house, was innocent of all fault. She 
was true and faithful to you. Bibiani, the 
Duchess of Cleveland's spy, told me of her 
innocence three days since, and the Duchess 
to-day has confirmed what he then said. 
The letters you read were forged. The King 
never bade her to meet him in the Lime 
Grove. She was led thither by a cunning 
trick, which made her believe she was to 
meet the Bang, for a matter connected with 
a conspiracy against him. She was as true to 
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you as my wife would have been to me but 
for your cursed father. Son of Richard 
Marston, learn that your father ruined me, 
outraged my wife, and killed her by infernal 
means. I slew him. I swore to be avenged 
on him and his, and I have thus fulfilled my 
oath. Your innocent wife has been foully 
murdered by you through my influence, and 
your own life is in jeopardy, for you are 
betrayed to the King as a conspirator against 
him." 

Walter was as motionless as a statue, so 
great was his amazement and horror. At 
last, he asked, in a nearly inaudible voice — 

" Your name ? " 

"John Wetherleigh, of Wetherleigh," 
answered Nereus. 

Just then another voice broke in upon 
them, crying — 

" Wretch 1 you have killed your own child. 
Mabel Nott was your only daughter, and I, 
who have heard all you have said, am your 
brother " — 

" Philip ! " shrieked Nereus, in a tone that 
-sounded like the howl of a wounded panther. 

" Ay ! Philip Wetherleigh ! " 
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There was a dead silence. It was a moon- 
less night, and the sky above was of the 
deepest indigo, spangled with bright stars. 
Below stretched the ruins of the burnt capital, 
once full of light and life, now ashes, like 
Sodom and Gomorrah of old. The burning 
house cast a red glare on one side of the 
spire, on the top of which the three men 
stood, but the shadows were only the blacker 
for the contrast. The Thames rolled on out 
to sea at their feet, but scarce a boat was to 
be seen. The Styx itself was not more 
dreary than was now this proud river, 
flowing by the devastated metropolis. 

Suddenly, and before Master Philip could 
prevent him, Walter seized the rope, and slid 
down it. A moment after, Wetherleigh saw 
him climb the garden wall, and fly toward his 
doomed home. 

John Wetherleigh stirred not. His face 
was turned to stone. He did not speak, or 
even appear to breathe. Philip at last went 
up and touched him. His touch acted like a 

charm. The wretch lost his rigidity and 

« 

collapsed. He fell all of a heap on the floor, 
crying out. 
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Master Philip leaned over the balustrade, 
almost dead with anxiety and excitement. 
Presently he saw Walter rush into the fated 
house. Then he disappeared. A volume of 
flame now screened him from observation. 
The roof to the right fell in with a crash, 
and a spray of sparks rose high into the air. 
All hope seemed lost. " Both must have 
perished," thought Wetherleigh, " God help 
us!" 

" But what is that white form Walter is now 
seen bearing from the fiery tomb ? A 
woman's ! She lives. See her arm moves. 
It twines round his neck. Thank God ! 
thank God ! Mabel is saved ! " 

Yes, the innocent woman was saved. The 
wall of the side of the room in which she had 
taken refuge was built of granite, like most 
of those of the ancient monastery to which it 
belonged. It resisted the flames to the last, 
and Walter broke in the door just in time to 
snatch her from the jaws of the most dread- 
ful of deaths. She was uninjured, except for a 
few slight burns on her hands and feet, but 
Nott was dreadfully burned on the right side 
of his body. The fiery kisses spared his 
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face. Philip ran down to the foot of the 
tower to meet him, and took his fainting 
niece in his arms. He laid her gently on the 
ground, threw off his cloak and muffled 
it round Walter, who had scarcely a garment 
untouched by the flames. He was greatly 
excited, and it was with difficulty that 
Wetherleigh was able to calm him and reason 
him into obedience. At last he threw him- 4 
self on the ground by his wife, and overcome 
with fatigue and pain, swooned. 

. When Philip returned to the tower, he 
found John Wetherleigh in the same attitude. 
His brain was cracked. He was raving mad. 
On attempting to rouse him, Philip saw that 
it would be impossible to remove him with- 
out help. He tore his hair, foamed ^t the 
mouth, and yelled like a wild beast. It was 
an awful, sickening sight, and Philip, whose 
presence of mind never abandoned him, at 
once resolved to go for assistance. Walter 
and Mabel, he knew, were too feeble to move 
for hours, and John would, in all probability, 
sit gibbering where he was, until carried off 
by force. 

In an hour he returned with four men and 
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a boat. Walter and Mabel were conveyed to 
Nereus' house, and Philip remained watching- 
his unhappy brother until the men came 
back with the boat ; then only did he at- 
tempt to secure him, and convey him to his 
home. A fearful scene ensued. The miserable 
old man tore and raged like one possessed by 
a devil. But he never uttered a coherent 
sentence. At last they bound him with cords, 
stuffed a kerchief in his mouth, and took him 
away like a log of wood. Once he was home, 
Philip poured an opiate down his throat, and 
locked him in his room, where he slept for 
many hours. He woke calmer, but quite 
crazed. His mind was for ever shattered. 

Master Philip Wetherleigh's return was 
not unexpected. On the eve of his departure 
for York Walter received a letter from him, 
announcing that he had been called home by 
the Government from Florence, and would be 
in London in less than a month. This fact 
determined Nott to remain but a short time 
in the North, and to get back to the capital 
immediately, so as to prevent his wife's 
uncle from visiting the house in which she 
was imprisoned, and discovering that she 
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was not really dead. He reached London on 
the morning of the strange events just 
related, and as he was entering the city at 
one side Mr. Wetherleigh came into it on the 
other. 

Walter proceeded at once to Nereus, whom 
he discovered labouring under great excite- 
ment. He attacked him on the subject of 
his wife's imprisonment, and expressed to 
him the danger there was of her uncle find- 
ing her. As usual, he dwelt upon her 
infamous conduct, and then proposed a 
terrible plan for getting rid of her. He 
pointed out the fact that so many buildings, 
apparently spared by the fire, were observed 
to break forth into flames many hours, and 
even days, afterwards, a fact easily accounted 
for when we remember that they were built 
of stone and wood, having their lower apart- 
ments almost fire-proof, and the upper like 
tinder, from the quantity of elaborate oak 
carvings then so much in fashion. He next 
proceeded to explain how, if Mrs. Nott were 
drugged, and the house afterwards set on 
fire, she would perish without suffering or 
any one imagining that she was not, as 
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reported, really long since dead. As to the 
slaves, he was so completely their master, 
that he entertained no fear of their revealing 
anything. They held him too much in 
superstitious awe. 

Walter, to his credit, repelled this fiendish 
proposal as utterly unworthy of a man. 
Nereus, perceiving this, with infinite cunning 
persuaded him he had only hinted the plan 
to try him. Later on in the day he suggested 
it again, but this time he had made Walter 
nearly drunk with rich wines. The unhappy 
young man, since the revelation of his wife's 
supposed infidelity, was much addicted to 
drink. Toward night the pair resolved to 
visit the house. Nereus, in the meantime, 
hoping still to carry out his plan, had ordered 
both the negroes to return to his dwelling on 
the bridge. Walter's intention was to tell 
his wife he had determined to send her im- 
mediately to France. The magician mounted 
the tower to await his return from the inter- 
view, but when Nott saw that the letter his 
wife was writing was addressed to his sup* 
posed rival, he became so furious, and was so 
inflamed with drink, that the diabolical scheme 
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suggested by Nereus flashed through his brain, 
and in his rage he carried it into execution. 
He locked and barred the door, and then 
went downstairs, and taking a number of 
tallow candles, set them on fire, and poured 
the burning grease into a quantity of straw 
in the lower part of the house. The great 
fire of the previous days had dried the bricks 
4ind woodwork considerably, and presently 
the building caught, and began to blaze with 
incredible rapidity. 

Walter fled from the place, and ascended 
the tower to his station by Nereus, and 
watched the havoc he had created. 

Master Philip, on arriving in London, was 
.at a loss to find Walter. He believed his 
wife to be dead, and the house to let, but the 
fire had changed everything, and he con- 
cluded it was useless going to Thames 
Street for inquiries, and went instead in 
.search of Pepys. This gentleman, he learned, 
was at Woolwich, where he had taken his 
wife for safety. He got, with some difficulty, 
a boat, and rowed down the river to see him. 
Pepys told him Nott's house was reported 
safe, that Nott himself was away, but that 
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Nereus, the necromancer knew where he was 
and all about him. This was the first time 
Wetherleigh had ever heard of this per- 
sonage. After a late supper he rowed back 
to the city, and went at once to Nereus* 
house. It was now long after eight o'clock. 
The negro Belzabu opened the door, and 
appeared unusually excited. Of course, 
being dumb, he could only make signs, but 
he pointed meaningly towards the burning 
house, which was visible from the bridge. 
Philip recognised at once, by its situation, 
that it was, indeed Walter s house, and ran 
over to it. He heard no cries, and was 
about to turn away when he suddenly beheld 
people in the old church tower. He went 
up to them, and entered the belfry in time ta 
overhear John Wetherleigh's revelation. 

The next day Walter was arrested for 
conspiracy against the King's life. Not- 
withstanding his burns and wounds, he was 
taken at once to the Tower to await his 
trial. 

Mabel's recovery was slow, but, as soon as 
she was able, she was removed to Wether- 
Ifeigh, being, however, previously assured of 
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her husband's safety, but she was not 
allowed to see him. The sight of her old 
home, of her children, and of her dear old 
Dame Claypole, did her much good, and in a 
month or so she was strong enough to walk 
abroad. 

The King was informed by Master Philip 
of all he knew. The mention of Bibiani 
caused the arrest of that scoundrel, who had 
been recently discharged from the service of 
the Duchess of Cleveland, and was only too 
glad to turn against her. He confessed, on 
promise of reward and pardon, his forgeries 
and many other details which clearly 
established that Mabel was the victim of 
calumny. The result was, that Walter's life 
was spared, although he was condemned to 
remain in prison during the King's pleasure 
on charges of attempt at regicide, uxoricide, 
and arson. During the second year of his 
captivity he was visited by his wife, who 
fully forgave him the wrong he had done 
her. She interceded for him with the King, 
and finally obtained his pardon. He returned 
with her to Wetherleigh, a much altered and 
'better man. 
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Mr. Philip obtained also from His Majesty 
the right to keep his mad brother confined in 
his own house, instead of exposing him to 
the awful treatment of themad-houses of those 
times. One morning he was missing. All 
search for him was vain. He seemed to have 
disappeared from the face of the earth, and 
Philip believed he had thrown himself into 
the river. He took possession of his effects, 
and began to examine his papers. He could 
discover nothing to clear the mystery of how 
he had passed the years since they met at the 
hostelry on the road to Tunbridge, where he 
had related the tragedy of his life. Many 
letters showed he had been much in France, 
Italy, and Spain. Some receipts declared 
that he had at one time been a blacksmith at 
Hatton, a village in Kent. He had also been, 
for a short time, an actor. The papers con- 
nected with his last profession of necromancer 
were of great value and interest, but only 
as historical documents, otherwise they 
were useless. These Wetherleigh honestly 
burned. 

One day Walter, whom he was permitted 
to visit in his prison about once a week, told 
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him that Nereus used to point to a curious 
little iron chest, and tell him that if he knew 
its contents he would marvel greatly, and be 
a changed man. Mr. Wetherleigh sought the 
cabinet, and lo ! it was full of papers. They 
threw some light on Nott's origin. There 
was a marriage certificate, declaring the 
validity of the nuptials of Richard Marston 
with Donna Inez de Sandoval, a Spanish 
lady. The receipts for his early board and 
education in London, with people named 
Nott, were also there. A few letters proved 
that Marston was a criminal, accused of 
several enormous crimes, and obliged to 
change his name on more than one occasion. 
But there was nothing out of which a con- 
secutive story could be framed. A parch- 
ment, however, the corner of which was torn 
off, reminded Philip of the one his brother 
said he had burned after he stole it from the 
body of the man he murdered at the Monk's 
Head, on the road to Gravesend. It declared 
Marston heir to the earldom of Lanarth, and 
to the estates of that extinct peerage. This 
document was carried to the King, who 
caused it to be duly verified, and at last 
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granted Walter, at Mabel's petition, the 
privilege of assuming the title and property 
of his forefathers. Thus did Mabel become 
a countess, and obtain her coveted right afc 
Court. 

It may surprise the reader that Barbara 
of Cleveland was not arrested and punished 
for her infamous conduct, but Duchess Bab was 
too dangerous to be meddled with. She knew 
too much. Years and years afterwards a 
faded, miserable woman, whom all the world 
pointed at as the once famous courtezan and 
mistress of Charles II., took a house at 
Chiswick, and drew profligates around her to 
gamble and drink. She was then the wife 
of Beau Fielding, Richard Steele's Orlando 
the Fair, and he beat and barbarously 
maltreated her. The wretched creature was 
found one day by her maid stiff and stark in 
her chair, with a piece of cotton wool, tinted 
with rouge, in her hand. She died alone and 
abandoned, painting her sunken cheeks. 

Charles II. was a true friend to Mabel, 
and when she came to Court, treated her, as 
did also the Queen, with marked distinction. 
He died in 1684. On the Sunday previous 
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to his death he was well, and in excellent 
spirits. In the golden gallery of his palace 
at Whitehall, he passed the evening gambling 
and toying and laughing with the Duchesses 
of Portsmouth and Mazarine, whilst dissolute 
courtiers squandered thousands at the basset 
tables. Rare old Evelyn declares that he 
never could forget the profaneness, the in- 
expressible luxury, idle vicious ness, and total 
forgetfulness of God which reigned around. 
The King of Terrors struck him in the 
midst of his pleasures, and he was carried to 
his bed to die. The good Queen was with 
him to the last, and much later, after a 
respectable and even happy widowhood, this 
amiable and virtuous woman was laid to rest, 
by the side of the sovereigns of her race, in 
the royal chapel of Belem, near Lisbon, her 
native home. 

The negroes, Belzabu and Anna, were, at 
the intercession of Mabel, saved from punish- 
ment, and sent back to Italy, where they 
entered the service of the Medici as spies, and 
there became wealthy. 

Nelly lived to be beloved by the poor for 
her charity, and to this day the pensioners 
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of Chelsea Hospital bless the name of 
tender-hearted though frail Mistress Eleanor 
G wynne. 



It is Christmas Eve, 1672, Mabel $nd 
Walter are entertaining a noble company at 
Wetherleigh Manor, now splendidly restored 
by the Earl. A yule log burns on the hearth 
of the great hall, and sheds a gladsome glow 
around. Tapers sparkle in the Venetian 
chandeliers, and light up Peter Lely's lovely 
picture of Mrs. Nott, the very picture which 
we admire to this day at Windsor Castle, and 
the history of whose representative was un- 
known until now. It is the author's rare 
privilege, thanks to the important papers and 
documents so kindly lent him by a descend- 
ant of the illustrious old house of Lanarth, 
to be the first to enlighten the public as to 
the true story of Mistress Mabel Nott. 

The music sounds gaily, the satin shoes 
beat time merrily, the glad voice of La Belle 
Stewart calls on little Philip and little 
Frances to come and dance with her and mjr 
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Lord Duke of Richmond, her husband. Master 
Philip, with snow-white hair, looks on, and a 
sweet, sad smile flits across his careworn 
face, whilst old Mistress Claypole, resplendent 
in silk and lace, though shaking with age, has 
yet the voice to say, as the little children 
flock about her, " God bless you, my 
dears." 

Countess Mabel, radiant in her matured 
and noble beauty, and with the divine ex- 
pression of one who is proud, not of her 
rank, but of her integrity, holds Walter's 
hand in hers. 

Walter is changed. Remorse for the 
suffering he inflicted on his wife has turned 
his locks grey. A dignified, noble, and 
charitable life is his. His name is blessed by 
the poor, far and near, and if he is a little 
dependent on his wife, a little too much 
given to yield to her in everything, it is 
because he has reason to love and honour her 
beyond all else on earth. 

And they pipe merrily, and the fiddlers 
play their best. My Lady Duchess Stewart 
of Richmond's veil has caught in Master 
Pepys* gold lace, and that great man 
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bends to the earth to apologize for what he 
could not help, and Mrs. Pepys, in her best 
gown, is telling good Mrs. Betterton a heap 
of gossip in the corner, whilst the young and 
gay dance merrily before our old acquaint* 
anco Corbetta, who leads the Coranto. 

And who is this dowager all painted and 
furbelowed ? My Lady Muskerry, the Queen 
of Sheba, much corrected of her evil ways, 
and learning to be a kindly matron, and very 
penitent of her past follies. 

And the pipers play merrily, and the 
fiddlers fiddle their best, and the young folks 
float round and round in the whirling glad- 
some dance. It is Christmas time, ever a 
happy, happy glad time for those who are at 
peace. 



A long-pent-up storm has been gathering 
during the day, and has fallen at last. The 
air is sharp, and the snow thick. The trees 
in the lime grove in front of Wetherleigh Hall 
are white with flakes. A ruddy ray from 
the gaily lighted windows of the old mansion. 
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falls upon the snow-covered ground. Sounds 
of music are wafted on the wings of the 
storm, and are heard by an old man leaning 
against the great iron gate. Long, long he 
stands there watching, whilst bitter tears 
roll down his worn cheeks. At last he turns 
away, and wanders off. His steps are feeble 
and unsteady. His form is bent, and his 
back bowed ; but he feels not the cold, for he 
is past suffering. Sigh upon sigh tears his 
heart. He can scarcely totter onward, and 
his staff can barely support his broken form. 
Piteous and sad beyond power of words is his 
aspect, and death is on him. 



Master Philip Wetherleigh the next morn- 
ing, on his way to church, steps aside to 
look upon a handsome altar tomb of 
Gothic style, upon which is the recumbent 
figure of a woman, excellently graven in 
Italian marble. 

At its foot lies the form of a human being, 
an old, old man, half buried in the snow. 
He is dead. His hands are spread out, and 
two fingers are missing from the left. 
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Philip throws himself by his brother's body, 
and folds it in his arms. He kisses the poor 
worn face again and again, and cries out, 
" Oh, my God 1 pity and forgive him, for he 
suffered, oh Lord, a very martyrdom, and 
Thou knowest the truth, for Thou alone 
searchest the human heart." 

They buried him at night by the side of 
" The Wept of Wetherleigh." 

Note. — Although the portrait of Mrs. Nott is usually 
attributed to Wessing, I am induced, by my own opinion, 
strengthened by that of a very able art critic, to believe 
this magnificent picture to be really by Sir Peter Lely. 
At any rate it is worthy of that fine artist, and the 
colouring is quite equal to any displayed in the acknow- 
ledged works of Sir Peter. 



THE END. 
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